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ONCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY. 
Pears’ Soap has no free alkali in it to bite and irritate the skin. Itisa 
pure soap. Even a child appreciates it. 


All sorts of ople use Pears’ Soap, all sorts of sell it—especially druggists. Be sure 
you get Pears’ ade in Great Britai 
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he Macmillan Company’s New 
NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 


Richard Carvel. 


Books. 


Eighth Edition. Crown 


8vo, $1.50. 


By ° By 
* A story of the gay cavalier colony of Maryland and of the London of 
WINSTON that time. The strong. broad treatment of this plot is a far cry from = author - E 
CHURCHILL. the skilful lightness of THE CELEBRITY, but is no less original or ab- The Celebrity.” 


sorbing. Cloth, extra, 8vo, $1.50. Just ready. 


THE CELEBRITY. 
Tristram Lacy. or the Individualist. 


“ A downright good story.” 
—The Independent. 


ving ?’’ “The New Republic,” etc. 
The Short Line War. 


By 
ERWIN 


son’s summer novels.”—com 
Advertiser. 


Railroad Presidents in Illinois.” 


Hugh Gwyeth. 


“One of the most readable of this sea- 
mercial 


“A vivid story ofa fight_between two 
Second edition. $1.50. Just ready. 


The Maternity of 


W. H. MALLook, author of “ Aristocracy and Evolution,” “Labour and the Popular Welfare,” “Is Life Worth 


Cloth extra crown 8vo, $1.50. Nearly ready, 


Jesus Delaney. 


By 
Striking, clever, characterizations of 
novel types in Mexico, full of absorb- JOSEPH 
ing incident. The hero is a study GORDON 
of mixed Spanish, Irish, and Indian 
heredity, an evangelical training. DONNELLY. 


$1.50. Just ready. 


Men’s Tragedies. 


A Roundhead Cavalier. 


Harriott Wicken. 


By R. V. RISLEY. $1.50. 


By Martie Drx. 
rd edition. $1.50, 
historical romance,"’— The 


BY, 


ature. 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL OBSER- 


The VATION AND EXPERIENCE, WI'H 
ie SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ilippine ARCHIPELAGO. By C. Wor- 

CESTER, Member of the Philippine 
Islands Commission, now in the Islands. 
Fifth Edition. cloth, $4.00. 
nd Their Altogether it is a model book 
ind, exactly adapted for the every-day 
People. reader,” Tribune. 


The Trai' of the Gold Seekers. 


HAMLIN GARLAND, author of ‘Main Travelled 
ads,” etc. oth. crown 8vo, $1.50. 
e literary result of the author’s experiences going overland 
British Columbia, 


Solitary Summer. 

he author of ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
Cloth, 12mo $1.50. 

other volume of delicate and sympathetic observations of the 

f an Knglish woman in Germany, 


Old Cambridge. 


HOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGInson. Cloth,1 
first ofaseries of NaTIONAL <TUDIES in AMERICAN 
i by Groner E. Wow pperry. 


$1.25 
ETTERS, 


Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. $1.50. 
Litule short of being a master- 
piece.” ~ R. H. StoppaRD in the ail 
and Express. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, author of “ Palladia,”’ etc. 
Japanese cover design, Two Vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


THE BEST BOOKS ON THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


“These extraordinary stories are 
certain to be widely read.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Superbly illustrated from Japanese Originals. 


Every one of her lette-s isa, “Spirited aad interesting ’’— 
valu contribution,” —Liter- | 


A RECORD OF 
MODERN LIFE IN 
THE ISLAND 
EMPIRE. 


Evening Telegraph. Phila- 
delphia, 


By Maj. G. J. YowNnGHUSBAND, 

The F. G. 8S. Queen’s Own Corps of 
Guides, ete. 

Philippine Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 


An admirable complement to Prof, 
Islands Worcvster’s book, as it tieats chiefly of 


and Round events of the past year, 
striking an timely interest,”— 
About. The New York He 


The Making of Hawaii. 


By Prof. Wm1L1aM FREMONT BLACKMAN, Yale Univer- 


sity. C.oth, crown 8vo, $2 Ou. 
A comprehensive discussion of the twrces developing these 


islands, 


EFLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCES, LITERARY AND OTHERWISE. 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 
Cloth, $1.75. 
“ A charming book,” — Literature. 


Wordsworth and the Coleridges. 

And other Memories, Literary and Political. By ELwts 
YARNALL. Cloth, 8vo $3.00. 
Mr Yarnall’s memory carries him back to Latayette’s visit to 

Philadelpbia in 1424, and among his recollections will be found 

much that is important and many things that are new. 


The Macmillan Company, Publishers, New York. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


riends 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
ity.” Founded in 1784. 
i A delightful home school. Attended J 
students of all denominations and reps 
j senting 18 States. Curriculum includ 
4 thorough courses in English, Sciend 
Classics, Music and Art, with every faci 
ity for pleasant and profitable stud 
Buildings large and convenient, with @ 
W orth modern improvements. Faculty cor 
eady, posed of experienced and progressi 
instructors. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Providence, R. 
PH SRE 
JON CONNECTICUT. MASSACHUSETTS. 
OR GIRLS AND 1 OUNG OMFN, Lj 
Seminary Girls. Howard Seminary Sept.19,1889. ‘Terms $350 
S. 0 — ratory and English Courses. French, Ger- Academic. College-Preparatoy and Special cour 
al on rt, Music. Attractive and healthful location. Music and Elocution Well-equipped Library and 
1.50. erms, $300 to $400. Address Rev. J. 8. McLEAN. tories, fine Gymnasium. Miss SARAH E. LAUGH1 
es are MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
44t ear. ome school. aratory oO 
WASHINCTON, District of Columbia. grade.” Healthful location. New’ athletic tiel 
Chevy Chase French and English School teaching. Small classes. Visitor: The Rt. i 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the lan- | liam Lawrence, D. Head Master: JOSEPH 
guage of the house. Prin., Mile. L. M. Boutiany, Assist- | SHaw, A 
ant Prin., Miss. C, PETTIGREW. City Post Office, Wash- 
yo ington, D.C, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, Buffalo. 
ILLINOIS. BOARDING AND Day 
St. Margaret 8 School. GiRLs. Regular and 
Ferry Hall Seminary in Sloyd. : Miss E. CURRIE TUCK, Princ 
For YounG WoMEN. Col! Preparatory, Junior Col 
lege, Voca Music, NEW YORK, Fort Edward. 
BAN tlocution, ysical Training. ‘ertificate mits to 
‘ps Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Luke Fvurest Colleges. Fort Edward Collegiate Institute } 
Address Miss SaBra L. SARGENT. For Youn@ WoMEN AND Gikts. Five Cours 
2.50. Preparatory Departments of Music, A't and Kl 
42d year Sept. v6. Jos E. Kine, D. a. President 
Prof, MASSACHUSETTS. ! 
efly of NEW YORK, Riverside Drive. 
sses Ely’s School for Gir} 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School The Mi E y Sc 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
For Younc Lapies. Re-opens Sept. 20, 1899. 85th and 86th Sts., Ney 
\iver- 
L Ow. MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. PENNSYLVANIA. 
th 
a Boston University Law School. PENNSYLVAN A, Philadelphia. 
i term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars Woman’s Medical College of Pa. 
50th Annual Session. Four years’ curriculum 
SamvsL C. BENNETT, Dean. sions seve: and a half months. Especial attey 
Laboratory courses in all departments. Cling 
75 MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. struction and Quizzes. CLARA MAbsBALL, M, Dj 
soe Bradford Academy. North College Avenue and 2ist Street. 
of young women, assical, Scientific, paratory an 
LLIS Optional Courses. %5 aeres of grounds. Year begins TEACHERS WANTED. 
-00. Sept. 20, 1899. Muss Ipa C. ALLEN, Principal. 
sit to College Professors, Superintendents, Princips 


found 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. _Li- 
brary. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gym- 
nasium, etc. New athletic field with 4 mile track. 
Opens September. 1899. 
JosEPH H. Sawyer, M. A., Principal. 
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sistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
gartners. Specialists, Tutors and Governesses. 
and homes supplied free. Address 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENC 
MAIN OFFICE, - - 126 Washington Street, Chi 
EASTERN OFFICE, - Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philae 


| 
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Prof. C. F. Krorn, Stevens Institute of DO YOU Ps 


Technology. 


Want to know everything possible about anything? 


DW to Th In k Want to write an article on a special subject ? 
Want to save time, hard work, wearying research ? 


it, postpaid, on ¢ 
ceipt of $1.00. In French ° Want to save money ? 


» most successful means yet devised for learn- Want to obtain early advantage of a trade situa- 
nd teaching how to speak + rench. : > 
main sure the book will accomplish what is tion? 

be — Prot, James W. Bright, Want to compile a scrap-book on a special subject, 

ou have done a grext and beantifal scientific, dramatic, biographic, politi- 
yn of your manuals.”—Bishop John n- ; 

of cal, social, financial, commercial, his- 
toric, economic, or otherwise ? 


DW to Th in k Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech in 
t, postpaid, on & a debating club or elsewhere; paper or 
pceipt of $1.50. in German e essay in a literary club, or anything of 


8 a practical book to aid in quickly costing = that nature? 
of correct and fluent speaking of the German lan- 
this work has no poe —Setentific Ameri- Want to know anything that is said of you, or 


Nov. 11, 198, p. 816, anyone else, in print or pictures? 


Ow to Th i n k Want to keep yourself up to date in anything? 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most economical and 


t, postpaid, on in Sp an i sh. perfect way is to secure the services of 


eceipt of $1.50. 
*he learner is not obliged to think of rules or of Eng- THE 20TH CENTURY PRESS CLIPPING 


rords when he wishes to speak Spanish.”—N. W 
»ol Journal, July 14, 1894. Pa BUREAU, 


Scscesdlantaiaaieaiorans New York Life Building, 
CHAS. F. KROEH, Publisher, CHICAGO. 


PANG@E, Rate, 2c. per clipping. Send for Booklet. 


AupiIr COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL UNION BANK, 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. 
MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 


g President, Vice-President, 
3ST BELMONT. WILLIAM A. NASH. 32 Nassau Street. 
Manager, Chief Consulting Auditor, 
aS L. GREENE. STEPHEN LITTLE. 
Consulting Engineers, 


BARCLAY PARSONS, F. S. PEARSON, United States, State and City 


FORD, BACON & DAVIS. e 
Secretary and Treasurer, Depositary. 
EDWARD T. PERINE. 

t mont, . J. Cassatt, e 

ic P. Olcott, Marcellus Hartley, Capital, - = = * $1,200,000 
Stillman, Charles R. Flint, 


m Co »pell, Surplus, - - 1,000,000 

G. on I. Waterbury, Deposits (April 5), 22,341,288 
Advisory Committee of Stockholders, ~ 


nyard Cutting, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr. 
r G. Oakman, Charles S. Fairchild, INVITES ACCOUNTS. 
Juilliard, Gustav E. Kissel, 


W. Poor, Isaac N. Seligman, righ 
Every banking facility offered 
| | Courteous and careful atten- 
Electric Railway, Hluminating and others Com- tion given to all business. 
It also appraises the values of manufacturing ‘ 
oa cI accounting examinations combined af- JOS. C. HENDRIX, President. 


correct basis for corporation financing and for E. 0. LEECH, Cashier. 
luation of corporate securities or partnership in- 
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State rus 
Company 


100 BROADWAY 


Capital and Surplus, = = $1,800,000. 


Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corpo 
tions, and as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian ar 
Committee of Estates. Legal Depository for Court and T 
Funds. Takes full charge of Real and Personal Estates. Interq 
allowed on deposits. 


WALTER S. JOHNSTON, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, 
HENRY H. COOK, 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer. 


j Vice-Presidents. 


TRUSTEES: 


Henry H. Cook, 
Edward H. Clark, 
Joel B. Erhardt, 
Joseph N. Hallock, 
Walter S. Johnston, 
Andrew Mills, 
Edwin A. McAIpin, 


Thomas A. McIntyre, 
Anson G. McCook, 
William A. Nash, 
Geo. Foster Peabody, 
Forrest H. Parker, 
Willis S. Paine, 
Thomas F Ryan, 


Elihu Root, 

R. A. C. Smith, 

H. H. Vreeland, 
William C. Whitney, 
William A. Wheelock, 
P. A. B. Widener. 


Ad 
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fanson Brothers 
BANKERS 


BROKERS 


ers in High-Grade Investment 
Securities 


orrespondents in New York, 
London and Paris 


KNADA LIFE CHAMBERS 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


onmouth Trust and 


afe Deposit Co. 


ASBURY PARK, N, J. 


lus and Undivided Profits, 3 2,000 


Acts as Registrar and 
Transfer Agent for 
any company incor- 
porated under the 
Laws of the State of 
New Jersey. ae ve 


nsacts a General Trust and 
Banking Business 


TWINING 


resident 


D. C. CORNELL 
Treasurer 


| 


North American 
Trust Company 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON, . 95 GRESHAM ST. 
HAVANA, .... 27 CUBA ST. 
SANTIAGO, . . 10 MARINA ST. 


CAPITAL PAID UP. . $1,000,000 
SURPLUS 500,000 


Transacts a General Trust, Bank- 
ing and Foreign Exchange Business. 

Allows Liberal Rates of Interest 
on Deposits and Trust Funds. 

Receives accounts of banks, firms 
and individuals. 

Opens Commercial Credits and 
issues Circular Letters of Credit 
for travellers, available in all parts 
of the world. 

Makes Cable Transfers. 

Collects drafts drawn abroad on 
all points in the United States and 
West Indies. 

Acts as Trustee under mortgages 
for railway and other companies, 
and as Agent for the registration of 
stock, and for the transfer of shares 
of incorporated companies. 

The North American Trust Com- 
pany is “Fiscal Agent of the United 
States Government in Cuba,” and 
has its own offices at Havana and 
Santiago, as well as most reliable 
correspondents at all points in the 
Island. It has the only safe deposit 
vaults in Cuba. Buys and sells Ex- 
change on all important points in 


the West Indies, and transacts a 
General Banking Business. 
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1899- 35th -1899 


Annual Statement 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


HARTFORD, CONN., JANUARY I, 1899. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand andin Bank.......... 1,510,090 .17 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate.... es 923. 99 
Interest accrued but notduc........ ......... 279.62 
Loans on collateral securit 182 397 
Loans on this Company’s Policies ..... .. 1,175,489.24 
Deferred Life Premiums ...... ..........- 697 .95 
Premiums due and unreported on Life Poli- 


United States Bonds 
State, county, and —_ bonds 
Railroad stocks and bo 


Total assets. . 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, 4 per cent., Life Departiweat........ $18,007 ,596.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident Depart- 


Present value Instaliment Life Policies’: 507,044.00 
Reserve for Claims resisted for Employers... 430,101.55 
Losses in process of 220,243.33 
Life Premiums paid in advance .............. 35,267.68 

Special Keserve for unpaid taxes, rents, 
110,000.00 
Special Reserve, Liability Department...... 100,000.00 

Reserv . for auticipated change in rate of in- 
Total Liabilities............... $21,209, 625.36 
Excess Security to Policy-holders............. $4,105,817.10 
Surplus to $3,105,817.10 

STATISTICS TO DATE. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 

Life insurancein force .......... « +++ -$97,352,821.00 


New Life Insurance written in 1898..... esoeess 16,087,551.00 
insurance on installment plan at commuted value, 


Returned to Policy holders in 1898 . «++ 1,382,008.95 
Returned to Policy-holders since 


ACCIDENT DEPARTM ENT. 


Number Accident Claims paid in 1898.......... 16,260 
W nole number Accident Claims id. 324,250 


Returned to Policy-holders in : 
K\eturned to Policy-holders since 1864. .........22,464,596.75 


TOTALS. 
teturned to Policy-holders in 1898. ....... .. $2,636,509.76 
teturned to Policy-holders since 1864. . 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
E. MORRIS, Sooretary. 


MESSENGER, Actu 
oe WARD V. PRESTUN. Sup’ t of Agencies. 
J. B, LEWIS, M. D. ., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


« 

< 

« Manufactory Established 1761. 

< 
W. FABER’S@ 
« 
R + 
Original and well-known 

FABER 

@ Siberian Drawing Pencils, in use for over 30 years, 

@ and endorsed by the most eminent artists, design- 

© ers, and professional cme, are made in 16 

© degrees of hardness, unequalled for delicacy of 


gradations, intensity of color, and rmanen 
See that each — bears the = A, wv. 
FABER. Madein Germany. Graphite de Sibérie 
de la Mine Alibert.’’ Also note the initials ¢ SA. 
before the name of ** FABER.’ 

A.W. FABER’S Round Gilt and Gilt 
Lead pencils. For use in schools, Libraries, Offices, 


A. W. FABER’S 


Calculating Rules, 


for mechanically effecting calculations by loga- 
rithmic computation. 
78 Reade St., 


. W. FABER, NEW YORK. 


Established 1761. 


— THE — 
CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL R’Y 


With its 6,150 miles of thoroughly equipped roa 
reaches all principal points in 


Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesot 
South Dakota, North Dakota and 
Northern Michigan. 


THE ONLY LINE 


Running Electric Lighted and Steam Hea’ 
Vestibule Trains. 


All Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States 
and Canada sell tickets via the Chicago, Mil 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Genl. Pass. Agent, Chicago, Il. 


~ 
Other stocks and bonds... . 
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THE 


SEA 
TRIP 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND VIRGINIA 


Is Most Agreeable and Pleasing, 


OLD POINT 


VIRGINIA BEACH 


AND 


RICHMOND, VA., 


Are Unsurpassed Resorts for a 
Delightful Outing. 


Steamships ‘‘ Jefferson ’’ (new), Hamilton”’ 
(new), ** Princess Anne”’ and ‘‘Jamestown ”’ 
will perform express steamer service 
during Summer 1899. 


Send for copy of THE PILOT. 


OLD DOMINION S.S. CO. 


Pier 26, N. R., N.Y. 


’ 
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In All the World No Trip Like This! 


Worthern Steamship Compa 


Operating the two Monarchs of the Great Lakes, 


..NORTH WEST NORTH LAND... 


Semi-Weekly Sailings Between BUFFALO AND DULUTH. 


UNEQUALED for SPEED, CONVENIENCE, ELEGANCE aad COMPORT. 


Route Through the Most Beautiful and Famous Rivers, and among the Most Picturesque and De 
Islands of the Upper Lakes, affording 


DAYLIGHT VIEWS OF AMERICA’S SCENIC PARADISE. 


A Service Throughout Rivaling that of the Best Hotels. 


PALATIAL OCEAN-MODELED, STEEL-CONSTRUCTED STEAMSHIPS 
CARRYING PASSENGERS EXCLUSIVELY 


REGULAR LANDINGS AT 


Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, and Sault-Ste 


For Tourist Rates or Any Information Desired Address 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 


STEWART MURRAY, General Freight and Passenger 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


\ 
/ 
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THE 
“FOUR- TRACK 


NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE 


SERIES.” 


FOR “SUMMER TOURS” 
ET OFFICE, 119 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 


The New York Central's books of travel. 

These small books are filled with information 
regarding the resorts of America, best routes, 
time required for journey and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4 x 8, 
gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books; 
this catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp by George H. Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


corey, ©. W. RUGGLES, 
tendent. Gen'l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
cnicaco. 


A 


Summer 
Outing 


Can be most enjoyably spent 
at Waukesha, Madison, Devil's 
Lake, Green Lake, Gogebic, 
Lake Geneva, St. Paul. Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Marquette, Lake 
Minnetonka, White Bear, Ash- 
land, Dakota, Hot Springs, or 
in the Valleys and Mountains 
of Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. Low rate tourist tickets 
and pamphlets upon inquiry at 
ticket offices. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


461 Broadway, 368 Washington St. 212 Ciark St. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


| 
/MMER TOURIST ROUTE 
SAND 
BAnps 3 VK) | 
4 / | 
NTAINS | 
| 
T 
LABX < a} PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
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OVERLAND TRIP 


by way of the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


will never fade from your memory. By no other 
route can you see such scenery, and so enjoy yourself. 


~~{ loanora 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


THE GREAT LAKES 
THE VAST PRAIRIES 
THE CLOUD-CAPPED MOUNTAINS 
THE GREAT GLACIERS 
THE AWESOME CANONS 


Are all seen from the car windows. But stop 
over at BANFF, LOUISE, GLACIER, &c., &c. 


Guides, Stages, Steamboats, Hotels, owned and operated by 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Send for copy of our ‘‘ Western Tours” and other descriptive pamphlets. 
Address any agent of the Company (mention N. A. REVIEW). 


New York, 353 Broadway—E. V. Skinner. Minneapolis, Gen’] Pass. Agt. ‘Soo Line” —W. R. Callaway. 
Philadelphia, Cor. 3d and Chestnut Streets—H. McMurtrie. Pittsburg, 409 Smith Building—F. W. Salsbury. 

Baltimore, 129 East Baltimore Street—C. G. Osburn. San Francisco, Chronicle Building—M. M. Stern. 
Washington, 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue—W. W. Merkle. Toronto, 1 King Street, East—C. E. McPherson. 

Boston, 197 Washington Street—H. J. Colvin. Montreal, General Passenger Agent—C. E. E. Ussher. 
Buffalo, 233 Main Street-—A. J Shulman. Winnipeg, Traffic Manager—Robt. Kerr. 

Detroit, 1x Fort Street, W.—A. E. Edmonds. Vancouver, Dist. Passenger Agent—E. J. Coyle. 

Chicago, 228 South Clark Street—J. F. Lee. St John, N. B., Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent—A. H. Notman. 
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SUMMER CRUISES TO NEAR-BY FOREIGN LANDS 


Nova Scotia and Newfoundland 


UPON THE 


Red Cross Line Steamers 


Sailing from New York every Saturday at 4 P. M. 
direct to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St. Johns, N. F. 


14 Days’ Cruise to St. Johns, N. F,, and return, . - $60.00 ; 
7 Days’ Cruise to Halifax, N. B., and return, « . $28.00 
Fare One Way to Halifax (2% Days), .-- - $16.00 


Stop-Over Privileges Allowed. 
Circular Tours through Nova Scotia. 
Descriptive pamphlet (illustrated) sent on application. 


RAYTIOND & WHITCOSIB, Passenger Agents, 


pur 


IN GOD’S COUNTRY, 


Colorado, you will find an incomparable climate and superb 
natural scenery. 

All of Colorado’s best scenery and most popular resorts 
and most productive mining districts are on the line of the 
‘‘Colorado Road" (Colorado & Southern Railway). Shall we 
send you a beautifully illustrated book descriptive of this 
wonderful state ? Send twe cents in stamps to prepay post- 


age to 
T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Room 717 Q, Cooper Bldg. Denver, Coto. 
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NEW ENGLAND LAKES. 
| IN RIVERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
MOUNTAINS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

Will be sent upon receipt of 6 cents for each book. i 


ANG 


Thus 
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AILROAD 
complete maps) have been issued under the 
following titles. and will be mailed upon receipt 
of 2¢in stamps for each book on applicationto 
4 ALLALONGSHORE. 
y AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
SOUTHEAST NEW HAMPSHIRE. Summer lounist Book giiring list off 
SOUTHWEST NEW HAMPSHIRE. and cafes, hofe/ and boarding house list, 
4 CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS. 270 other yaluable information, free. 7 
VALLEY S9FTHECONNECTICUT 
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Reaches the maximum of perfection in the Detroit Jewel Gas 
Range. Burns seven times as much air as it does gas; 
develops more heat than any stove made. The only efficient, 
Only practicable method of utilizing gas and air for fuel. The 


rf has the most perfect oven arrangem 
range. The heat is distributed scientifically. The result is a revy- 
elation in the dainty art of baking. 
ou would know more about the convenience, the economy, the delight of 
as we'll send you a book on the subject with recipes, free. 
OLT STOVE WORKS, Detroit, 


ent ever constructed in a gas 


ich., Chicago, Ill. SJ 


S Some Splendid Summer Servings 


Libby’s 


Fire-saving 


Luncheons 


Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve-—the very top of quality. 


Veal Loaf—a pleasing change for lunch. 

Ox Tongue (whole) — Unsurpassed — an 
ideal lunch. 

Compressed Corned Beef—Incompar- 
able—must be eaten to be appreciated. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
—An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato 
sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—every- 
body likes ’em. 

Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives complete 
list of our Luncheon - ties, and how to prepare 
them. Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago « 
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Viviviviy 


FRENCH’S, Summer Street. 


Summer Attractions. 


(>= designs and construction for this sea- 

son are absolutely far superior in excel- 
lence to any previous efforts, and embody 
the study and experience of more than 30 
years’ service to a most critical and particular 
clientele in almost every locality where 
pleasure carriages are used. 


The opportunity to exhibit our latest 
poe or describe by mai, is cordially 
nvited. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO., 
83 and 85 Summer St., cor. Kingston, only. 


FERDINAND F. FRENCH. BOSTON, MASS. 


If stamped with this 


Sold by all reputable 


Cooking Utensils 


Because to each article is attached a chemist’s certificate, guaranteeing that it 
ts free from arsenic, antimony, lead, or any other poisonous ingredient. 


dealers everywhere, LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Chicago, Boston. Tie for, 
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PLEASURE BAY, N. J. 


G. S. MOULTON, MANAGER. 


Summer Opera Performances on the water, by the 
Pleasure Bay Opera Company, under the management 
of Messrs. Jules and Matt Grau, begin on June 29th. 
# HOTEL OPENS ON JUNE 25, # 
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Billing and Tabulating Attachment 
accomplishes all kinds of Billing, Statistical, 
Accounting Work on New 
Models of the 
Remington 
Standard Typewriter 


as quickly and as accurately as ordinary 

4 typewriting is done. It automatically 

, secures perfect perpendicular as well as 
horizontal alignment. 


PARD 

TER 


100.0 
000; 
A. 


| REMINGTCN DEALERS EVERYWHERE SuppLy [1 


BEWARE OF GUTATIONS 
“IF ONLY KNOWN 
OF THIS YEARS ACO” 


ED. PINAUD'S 
EAU DE 
QUININE 


/aswionen To Tite 20° CEMTURY 
HE 
TED LAMP 


THE DEALERS MAKE B16 } 
AH MES Api ME: 
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B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


Inexpensive Floor Coverings 
for Country Houses 
and for use during the 
Summer Months. 


Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 
East India Dhurries and 
Moodj Mats. 

Fiber Rugs and Mats. 

Ingrain Art Squares. 
Smyrna, Wilton, and Axminster Rugs. 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 


Yo 
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¢ | 
Remington | 
VIOLET REINE 
a 
FRENCH CARNATION PINK 
TRHOLEADING PFREUMES OP THEVA 
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CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE TREASURY. 


BY LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE U. S. TREASURY. 


War, whether for the right or for the wrong, is always to be 
deplored. The loss of life, the economic waste occasioned by the 
transfer of thousands of active workers from the fields of produc- 
tion to those of devastation, the restriction of domestic indus- 
trial development, the derangement and perils of ocean-borne 
commerce and a thousand other unnamed evils cry out loudly 
for the settlement of international disputes by peaceful means. 
And yet few wars have been fought that have not contributed 
their share of good to mankind. There is usually some great 
cause involved, and whoever is victor wins a principle for the 
future guidance of a people. Only a generation ago, we found it 
necessary to make a tremendous sacrifice of this kind. Thousands 
of brave men gave their lives; millions of property were laid waste 
or expended for the establishment of a great principle. 

Our recent conflict with Spain has a deeper meaning than 
may be generally apprehended. We were easily victorious on land 
and on sea, and by the achievements of a short campaign demon- 
strated to all the world the fact that this Republic, but little over 
a century old, must henceforth, if it had not been before, be re- 
garded as a power of the first magnitude. The demonstration of 


this fact was a gain beyond our purpose. It had been intended 
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only to remove a serious menace to our tranquillity by putting an 
end to a near-by disturbing conflict. The hopelessness of Spain’s 
effort to subdue her refractory colonies was evident. The deter- 
mination of her rebellious subjects to continue their equally hope- 
less struggle was also apparent. To end such strife was the thing 
desired and attained. But aside from the prestige won and pur- 
pose fulfilled, something else was gained, though not so evident. 
It is represented by the subtle influences which have been engen- 
dered in the minds of the people. There has been awakened 
a keener interest in the problems of free government. These 
problems are not essentially different from those which confront 
other nations. They, as well as we, must conduct themselves as 
hecomes members of the family of nations. Upon them, as upon 
us, rests the obligation to maintain domestic peace and order. 
Upon them, as upon us, falls the burden of taxation to provide 
revenues with which to carry on the many affairs of government. 
In short, all forms of government which exist to-day among civ- 
ilized peoples are maintained for practically the same objects— 
only different methods for securing these objects are employed. 
In most other countries, the individual shares in the responsi- 
bilities of government not at all, or only to a limited degree. It 
is our boast that with us every individual is a citizen, not a sub- 
ject, and that every citizen, being a part himself of the govern- 
ment of the Republic, has the attributes of sovereignty. 

If it be true that every citizen is a sovereign, it must be taken 
to be so largely in a Pickwickian sense, for one person counts for 
little among seventy-five millions of people. It is when all these 
sovereign citizens, or the greater part of them, think with a sin- 
gle thought and are moved by the same aspirations, that the 
majesty of the Republic is revealed. Its mass, as represented by 
the united ambitions of its units, cannot fail to demonstrate the 
fact that here is an organization of gigantic strength—such 
strength as, turned to good, may work wonders for civilization, 
but, given over to vicious and evil tendencies, may likely invite 
such havoc as the world has never seen. Its capacity for good or 
evil is unlimited, and there must be great care taken that this 
Samson among the nations of the earth be not blind, lest he pull 
down the temple of State upon himself. Then, whatever happens 
to increase the intelligent interest of our people in the affairs of 
government, whatever occurs to arouse the public mind to a con- 
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sciousness of the responsibility of participation in government, 
must be counted as of great good. 

Not the least of the gains, therefore, which may be said to 
have come to us from the war with Spain, has been the quicken- 
ing which its events gave to the public conscience. It is true, to 
a large extent, that this newly-aroused interest was devoted to 
things which come under the jurisdiction of the War and Navy 
Departments. The victories of Manila and Santiago revived 
patriotism, and the movements of fleets and armies were watched 
with keen appreciation. Every act, whether by Congress or by 
the President, that went to reinforce and support the national 
fame and honor, was approved. Where there was confusion and 
delay there was criticism. There has been much of fault-finding. 
Where the liberties and privileges of the citizen are as free as 
with us, there always will be. It is to be invited, too, not only 
that defects in our plans and practice may be pointed out and 
remedied, but because it is an evidence of genuine interest in pub- 
lic affairs. On the other hand, whatever there has been of praise 
has been nobly earned and generously accorded. 

Deep as has been the interest taken in the military and naval 
operations of the Government, the affairs of the Treasury have by 
no means been neglected in the public mind. Interest in the 
Government’s finances furnished one of the gratifying features 
of the war, and the position, prospects and problems of the Treas- 
ury are to-day the subject of a keener comprehension as the result 
of this awakened public sentiment. A continuance of this greater 
concern in these problems will bring better understanding, with 
the result that, supported by an intelligent public opinion, we may 
avoid the dangers which have in former years been a menace to 
national credit and the prosperity of our country. 

The importance of a well-filled Treasury as an element in 
war, needs scarcely any demonstration. It is the sine qua non, 
especially of modern warfare. Perhaps the Treasury’s claim to 
distinction in this regard has never been better put than in the 
language of the War Minister of Louis XI. of France, who, in re- 
sponse to a question of that monarch, declared that to prosecute 
a war successfully, “three things are necessary—money, more 
money, always money.” The first of these three things, the 
Treasury of the United States had in comparative abundance at 
the breaking out of hostilities with Spain; that is, it had, April 
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21, 1898, no less a sum, available cash on hand, than 220 mil- 
liens of dollars; and for the second and third things, “more 
money” and “always money,” it had the resources and revenue- 
producing capacity of the richest nation in the world. 

Not the least of things which contributed to a strong Treas- 
ury situation at this critical period of war was the fact that, of 
the available cash balance above mentioned, more than 80 per 
cent., or $180,000,000, was in gold. This margin of $80,000,000, 
above the traditional $100,000,000 required to be maintained for 
the redemption of United States notes, gave assurance of the 
Government’s ability to preserve the national credit until Con- 
gress could, by the necessary legislation, provide for replenishing 
the reserves as rapidly as they were exhausted by the expendi- 
tures of the war. 

With the closing month of 1897, the country congratulated 
itself upon the fact that receipts exceeded expenditures,—the 
first monthly surplus under the Dingley tariff. Again there was 
a surplus in February, 1898, notwithstanding the shock to the 
business of the country from the appalling loss which the nation 
suffered through the destruction of the “Maine” and its crew 
in Havana, on February 15th. It seemed certain that, at last, 
recovery had come from the abnormally heavy importations of 
the previous spring in anticipation of higher tariff rates, and it 
was confidently believed by those most familiar with the subject 
that the national Treasury was about to participate in the gen- 
eral improvement which the country was enjoying. The full 
tide of business was bringing in its train better conditions for 
the Treasury, and we looked forward hopefully to the time when 
every month’s statement would show an excess of receipts over 
expenditures. The Treasury being thus strongly fortified with 
ample funds for immediate use, and the revenues showing marked 
improvement, the war came upon us with scarcely a fear. There 
was a little momentary unrest, but nothing suggestive of a panic, 
in the great money centers of the country. Throughout the land 
there was an abiding faith that the integrity of our finan- 
cial institutions would be preserved. It was generally recognized 
that the administration in power would maintain inviolate the 
credit of the United States. 

The disposition of Congress to do with expedition all things 
required was an important factor in establishing general confi- 
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dence. Before war had been declared, and while there was yet 
hope that it might be averted, Congress, at the suggestion of the 
Executive, promptly, and without debate, appropriated $50,- 
000,000 for the national defense. Before two months of strife 
had passed, ample provision had been made for raising war 
revenues by a measure which, in many respects, was an example 
of scientific financiering. It authorized the Secretary to borrow, 
upon the credit of the United States, $400,000,000, for which 
bonds were to be issued, and for the purpose of equipping the 
Treasury with an instrument which might be relied upon for im- 
mediate uses, it authorized him to issue loan certificates to the 
amount of $100,000,000. At the same time, recognizing the true 
principle of public financiering, ié levied additional taxes with 
which to pay the increased indebtedness thus incurred. The 
temper of the people under these fortunate conditions was ad- 
mirably illustrated by the success which attended the floating of 
the war loan of $200,000,000. When the books of the loan were 
opened to receive subscriptions, there was a rush which continued 
during the month in which they were received. The total of 
fourteen hundred million dollars subscribed is a monument to 
the confidence the people had in the financial strength of the 
Government. This exhibition of resources must have been scarce- 
ly less disheartening to our impoverished antagonist than was the 
destruction of her fleets. The success of the national loan thus 
became a factor—not quite so thrilling, perhaps, as the victories 
won by the army and the navy, but hardly less potent—in bring- 
ing the war to a speedy termination. 

When hostilities ceased, the Treasury occupied a stronger po- 
sition than at the beginning of war; when peace was formally de- 
clared, April 11, 1899, almost a year after the declaration of war, 
its strength in available cash and gold had grown materially. 
While it held, April 21, 1898, $220,000,000 in cash, it held 
April 11, 1899, $282,000,000. From the one date to the other 
the net gold increased from $180,000,000 to $245,000,000. In 
the meantime there had been expended on account of the war 
over $240,000,000; so that the proceeds of the war loan have been 
entirely disbursed and $40,000,000 of the revenues besides. So 
much for the year of war, during which, fortunately, the condi- 
tion of the Treasury has not been a disturbing element to the 
business of the country. 
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What of its prospects? Reasonably, these cannot be foretold 
for any long period of time. At the beginning of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, when the Secretary of the Treasury made his 
annual report on the state of the finances, he estimated that the 
end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1899, would find the Treasury 
with a deficit of $112,000,000. During the year the receipts have 
been augmented to the extent of $11,800,000 on account of the 
Central Pacific settlement. On the other hand, disbursements of 
extraordinary character have taken place which were not consid- 
ered in the estimates submitted to Congress, namely, the Philip- 
pine payment of $20,000,000 to Spain and $3,000,000 to the 
Cuban army. It will be proper, therefore, to take no account of 
either of these items. Putting them aside, it seems certain, with 
only so short a time remaining until the fiscal year is ended, that 
the estimated deficit of $112,000,000 above set forth will not be 
exceeded. Should we escape the occurrence of unforeseen events, 
that estimate may prove to be too high by a million or so of dol- 
lars. The accuracy of this estimate is not fortuitous. It is in- 
dicative of the close attention which the Treasury Department 
is able to devote to the finances, and is in strong contrast to the 
extravagant predictions made in Congress near the close of the last 
session. It will be recalled that much trepidation resulted then 
from the practically official announcement of an expected deficit 
of $159,000,000, and this sum was added to by others. At the 
time when the deficit was estimated for the year to end June 30, 
1899, the Secretary of the Treasury submitted an estimate cov- 
ering the fiscal year to end June 30, 1900, amounting to $30,- 
000,000 for that year. It seems certain now, barring always, of 
course, the happening of unlooked-for events, that the de- 
ficiency for the next fiscal year will not exceed the estimate. In 
fact, under the influence of revenues slightly more favorable than 
those expected, there is a probability that the estimated $30,- 
000,000 deficit may be too high, and it is within the possibilities 
that there may be no deficit at all. In the light of this showing, 
there will be no further issue of bonds, and, judging from present 
conditions and the fair outlook, there will not even be a resort to 
the loan certificates authorized to be issued by the war revenue 
act. If occasion should demand, and none is anticipated, the 
Secretary of the Treasury would doubtless exercise the authority 
referred to. 
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But other occasions, too recent and too trying to be easily for- 
gotten, have shown that these fortunate conditions in and out of 
the Treasury cannot always be assured to us. Under the system 
which now obtains, a close intimacy has been evolved between 
Government finances and general business affairs. 

In Great Britain, France, and Germany, the connection be- 
tween commercial activities and the national budget is slight. 
Here, every man carrying the responsibilities of large enterprises, 
whether in commerce or industry, has been taught by sad. ex- 
perience that his best estimates as to future conditions may be 
at any time nullified by perturbations in the Treasury, caused 
either by falling revenue, extraordinary expenditures, or currency 
movements which threaten the “gold reserve.” He is thus ex- 
posed to double risks. He is always sailing his imperilled craft 
between the Scylla of commercial hazard and the Charybdis of 
national finances. Looked at in a large way, the perils and losses 
arising from the latter exceed those occasioned by the former, 
although not so readily recognized and traced. Thus it frequent- 
ly happens that doubts assail and threatened disaster undermines 
the whole industrial and commercial fabric. The experience of 
the past is replete with unhappy evidences of this truth. The ef- 
fect on the Treasury and the business of the country of the Vene- 
zuelan boundary controversy, to be referred to later, furnishes a 
striking example. The possibility of war with a great world 
Power subjected the Treasury’s gold to attack, and put all trade 
and industry at a stand-still. This is an extreme case, perhaps, 
and yet only two years before, from causes far less potent, the 
Treasury tottered on the verge of ruin and the country faced ap- 
palling disaster. Above, brief mention has been made of the re- 
markable success attending our last issue of bonds—those of the 
war loan of 1898—when the Government opened its books to sub- 
scriptions for two hundred millions of dollars, and, being actually 
at war, received offers from the people aggregating the enormous 
sum of fourteen hundred millions. Only so late as January, 1894, 
when we were at peace with all nations, and there was no pros- 
pect, near or remote, of war, the Government of the United 
States went begging almost in vain for financial assistance. Dur- 
ing and following the panic of 1893, grave doubts as to our finan- 
cial integrity had arisen. Apprehension existed, both in this 
country and abroad, as to our ability to continue, under the exist- 
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ing currency system, the redemption of Government notes in gold, 
and there was a not unreasonable fear that the time had arrived 
when we could no longer maintain the parity between that metal 
and silver. Withdrawals of gold from the Treasury during the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1893, aggregated $108,000,000. 
Throughout the following year the Treasury stock of gold con- 
tinued to be depleted mainly by the presentation of notes for re- 
demption. By January 31, 1894, the gold reserve had fallen to 
$65,650,000, and the available cash in the Treasury to only 
$84,082,000. 

The situation was desperate. A constantly decreasing supply 
of gold foreboded descent to a silver basis. In this extremity, 
the Government asked the people to subscribe for its bonds. 
Indeed few there were who felt called upon to face what seemed 
certain loss by subscribing to the loan of fifty millions, the first 
of the series under the administration of President Cleveland 
utilized to support and maintain the national credit. The 
loan was to close February 1, 1894. As that day approached, 
it seemed almost inevitable that the effort would be a failure. 
My predecessor, in an official report, said: “At one time pending 
the call it was feared that the effort would fail. However, owing 
to extraordinary exertions made during the last two or three days 
preceding the time when the bids were to be opened, subscrip- 
tions for the whole amount were secured.” The extraordinary 
exertions referred to deserve to be chronicled among the patriotic 
deeds which enrich this country’s history. The bonds had been 
offered to the public at an upset figure of 117.223, at which price 
they were.equivalent to a three per cent. bond at par. How little 
acceptable they weré to the public is shown by the fact that, ex- 
cept for the action of the patriotic banks of New York, the people 
took of them only $9,295,300. When it became known in New 
York that the loan was likely to fail, Mr. John A. Stewart, Presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Company, went around among 
the bankers of that city and aroused them to a sense of the coun- 
try’s peril. As an actual witness of those events, I bear testi- 
mony to the fact that there was a strong disinclination to sub- 
scribe, owing to the grave uncertainties of the times. In the end, 
Mr. Stewart secured pledges from as many persons as were needed 
to take the entire issue at the Government’s price. In this man- 
ner, $40,704,700 of the $50,000,000 offered were taken by the 
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banks of New York, the other $9,295,300 going to those who had 
subscribed at slightly higher rates. Such was the perilous posi- 
tion of the National Treasury only five years ago, and thus was the 
country saved from the wide-spread ruin imminent. 

The close relationship existing. between our Government 
finances and commercial and industrial conditions suggests the 
inquiry as to what the Treasury Department really is. In a re- 
cent work ex-President Harrison says: 

“Out of the devices adopted to meet the great expenditure for the 
suppression of the Rebellion in 1861, it has come to pass that the Gov- 
ernment furnishes, either directly or through the national banks, all 
of the money used by the people. The Treasury Department is now a 
great bank, and no longer a mere public collecting and disbursing 
agency. It prints paper money, pays it out for public uses, receives it 
in payment of customs duties and internal taxes, and pays it out again 
for salaries, supplies and public works. It is also required to redeem 


the greenbacks and Treasury notes—to give coin in exchange for them 
if demanded.” 


To call the Treasury Department a great bank, however, is to 
use a misnomer. A bank receives deposits of money subject to 
the drafts of its dealers. It buys and sells exchange; that is to 
say, it makes payment for property and products at one point 
against an order for its reimbursement at some distant point, 
either foreign or domestic. The bank extends its credit to the 
use of the producer, the manufacturer and the merchant. It thus 
serves as a vital agent in modern industry. Through its opera- 
. tion the use of money and capital is economized, and by its aid 
the work of the world is made more effective. The offices and 
function thus briefly set forth, constitute the principal features 
characteristic of a bank, and yet the Government exercises not 
one of them. It is true that in the evolutionary movement which 
has resulted in the modern machinery of business, such as the ex- 
press company, the telegraph and the bank, the latter came, in 
the fullness of time, to exercise a function not named in the sum- 
mary above made. That function was to issue in small denom- 
inations suitable for the needs of the bank’s dealers, the bank’s 
own notes or promises to pay. These notes were in essence @ 
check or draft issued by the bank itself, payable to the bearer on 
demand. It is this function which has been practically monopo- 
lized by the Government, and from which, by repressive taxation, 
the bank has been substantially inhibited. 
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It is umportant to keep these facts and these distinctions in 
mind. They have directly to do with the subject we are consid- 
ering. While it would now appear that, in issuing its notes and in 
paying them out for public uses (Government expenses), redeem- 
ing them again in coin on presentation, or receiving them in pay- 
ment for moneys due to itself, the Treasury is doing in some par- 
ticulars what a “great bank” would or might do, looked at more 
closely, however, it will be easily seen that even here the points of 
contrast are more marked than are the points of resemblance. 

When the bank issues its note, it is against the delivery to it 
of some form of value which will remain in the bank’s control 
while the note is outstanding, and which can be made effective for 
the note’s redemption. When the Government issues its note, it 
is in payment for goods or services already received and con- 
sumed. These goods and services, having been consumed in the 
public service, do not and cannot remain as an existing value 
available for the redemption of the issued note. The bank loans 
its notes for the accommodation of, or to meet the needs of, the 
business public. The Government issues its notes to pay its bills 
without regard to the needs of the business public. With an in- 
crease in bank issues the bank increases pari passu its resources. 
Its power to redeem its obligations remains, therefore, relatively 
the same. With an increased issue of Government notes, if issued 
in conformity with the principle underlying those now outstand- 
ing, no addition whatever is made to the Treasury’s resources. 
With every increased issue, therefore, its power to redeem be- 
comes relatively less. There is a resemblance between the bank 
note and the Government note—both are promises to pay, both 
are used as agents of exchange between the buyer and the seller, 
and here the resemblance ends. But there is another and distinct 
quality imparted by law to the Government note. It is a legal 
tender for all private debts. Being a legal tender, its relation to 
the business community becomes of the most intimate kind and 
of the very highest importance. As efficient as gold in the money 
reserves and in payment of debt, it must be maintained as good 
as gold, through prompt redemption in gold, by its issuer, or the 
whole credit structure, public and private, will fall into chaos. 

With confidence undoubted in the purpose and power of the 
Government to maintain such redemption under any and all con- 
ditions and circumstances, the great interlacing system of credit 
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operates in the field of industry and commerce with a sense of 
security. Disturb the confidence in any manner, raise doubt 
either as to the purpose or power of the Government in the direc- 
tion in question, and the whole credit structure is shaken to the 
center. We have illustrations of this truth, not far removed as to 
time. Their record can be found in the financial history of 1893 
and between the months of July and November, 1896. Another 
can be brought forward—more likely to be repeated in essential 
form and substance than are the other two. I refer to the effect 
of President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message of December 17, 
1895. The business interests of the country had for some months 
previous thereto given evidences of a partial recovery from the 
debilitating effects of the panic of 1893. Capital was again seek- 
ing investment. Industry was reviving. Labor was coming into 
larger and more remunerative employment. The message re- 
ferred to brought the country face to face with the possibilities of 
a great war. A war, either great or small, was a responsibility 
that the national Treasury was not then at all prepared to meet. 
The gold in the Treasury was twenty-five millions below the one 
hundred millions which was supposed to stand as a reserve for the 
outstanding legal-tender notes. The total available cash in 
the Treasury, including the gold reserve, was only one hundred 
and seventy-five millions, and seventy-two millions of this consist- 
ed of the government’s own notes; while it had outstanding lia- 
bilities payable on demand of more than four hundred millions. 
There has never been any doubt since the close of the civil 
war as to the ability of the nation to raise all needful revenue, 
either for conditions of peace or war. The power to obtain rev- 
enue is the basis of national credit, for it is from revenue alone 
that interest and principal can finally be paid. The money of the 
world is open to the credit of the United States of America, and 
justly so, since, even if our present interest-bearing debt were a 
thousand millions greater than now, the increased interest charge 
could be met at a cost of less than forty cents per captta per an- 
num. The debt of the United States, June 30, 1880, less cash in 
the Treasury, was $1,922,517,364. On June 30, 1890, it had 
been reduced to $891,960,104. To use the language of the Cen- 
sus report, this represented “a decrease of $1,030,557,260, or more 
than $100,000,000 per annum, a reduction of debt through vol-. 
untary taxation unprecedented in the history of the world.” 
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Nevertheless, the gravity of the political situation in 1895, 
brought on a recurrence of the evils produced by the reaction of 
1893. Why was this so? It was so because of the weak condition 
of the public Treasury in relation to its demand liabilities. <A 
fear was felt, genuine and wide-spread, that if war came, specie 
payment would be suspended at the Treasury. Now a suspension 
of gold payments by the Treasury is a much more important mat- 
ter and of deeper general concern than a suspension of such pay- 
ments by the banks. In the first place, with a large volume of 
legal-tender notes outstanding, a suspension of payment by the 
government involves, as a consequence, @ suspension of coin pay- 
ment by the banks. Compelied by law to receive government 
notes in payment of debts due them, they are compelled in turn 
to force a similar payment upon their creditors. What is true of 
the banks is equally true of all members of the community in 
their relations one to another as debtor and creditor. Thus the 
suspension of coin payment becomes general, gold commands a pre- 
mium, being qualified not only to pay debts but also to command 
goods, upon better terms as to price, in the world’s market, than 
are the defaulted notes of the government or the banks. 

Again, there is no power anywhere lodged that can compel 
the Government to resume payments once suspended. There is 
not even the penalty of interest to induce efforts to resume. Its 
action is likely to be more largely influenced by political than 
economic considerations. 

In the absence of legal-tender paper money, a suspension of 
specie payments by the banks does not carry with it these serious 


consequences. Such a suspension cannot take place and long en- 
dure, unless sanctioned by law. Over the bank is the authority 


of the law, and its processes can be invoked by any dissatisfied 
creditor to compel payment in lawful money. Nor does such a 
suspension, if general, seriously hurt the credit of the bank. In 
fact, under the admirable system which is maintained by our 
neighbor on the north, the notes of a Canadian failed bank are 
worth more than those of a solvent one. When a Canadian bank 
fails, its notes go to a premium because from the date of failure 
they begin to draw interest, while their final redemption is ade- 
quately secured. Specie payments were suspended for a period in 
1857 in the United States, but the banks continued to do business 
as usual, bank notes being the medium of receipts by the banks 
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and of payments from the banks. During this period of suspen- 
sion, however, gold never reached any appreciable premium. 
Whenever it was needed for special purposes, or whenever it was 
demanded by an irreconcilable creditor, it was forthcoming. In 
support of this general proposition, the conduct of the Bank of 


France through the German war of 1870-71 can be cited with - 


even greater effect. That bank is the largest note-issuing bank 
in the world. It was obliged to suspend payment in specie, yet its 
general credit was not seriously affected. Gold commanded a pre- 
mium of not more than 24 per cent. With the close of the war 
it promptly resumed payments in specie, having faithfully served 
commercial interests in the interim, besides advancing to the Gov- 
ernment the enormous sum of two hundred and eighty millions. 
Well might Thiers, the first President of the new Republic, say: 
“The bank saved us because it was not a bank of State.” When 
we recall that during our struggle of ’61 to 65, our Government 
notes fell to the value of forty cents measured in gold, the contrast 
raises doubt as to our financial wisdom. 

Space forbids a more extended presentation of the subject. 
The position of the Treasury is at present fairly good; the pros- 
pects for the immediate future are free from any features of 
special alarm; its problems remain to be solved. The chief prob- 
lem is this, How to disassociate the natural function of the Treas- 
ury, which, simply stated, is the collection of the public revenue 
and the payment of public expenditure, from the unnatural fea- 
tures of note issues, gold redemptions, and the maintenance of a 
parity between two large volumes of metallic money, possessed of 
a commercial disparity equal to the difference between one-half 
and one. The duties involved in the present system the Treas- 
ury is poorly organized to perform. The effort to perform them 
will always be expensive and full of dangers to interests both pub- 
lic and private. A wider knowledge of the truth must be had 
before the problem can be wisely solved. Solved it ultimately 
must be, and when this occurs the Treasury may return to a posi- 
tion approximating what President Harrison described as an ideal 
one when he said: “It would be an ideal condition of things if the 
Treasury Department received each morning just the sum of 
money it had to pay out that day—no surplus money out of use 
in its vaults, no deficit to be met by loans.” 

Lyman J. GaGE. 
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BY MAX NORDAU, 


L 


Ir the eyes be not purposely closed to facts, it cannot be de- 
nied that, at the close of the nineteenth century, there is in every 
land of the civilized world a “problem of the Jew.” It is a ques- 
tion which presents itself in various phases. Its best known and 
most brutal form is Anti-Semitism. It is an easy matter —and a 
proper one —to say that this statement is “the disgrace of our 
times.” Such has the noble Emperor Frederick III. called it. 
But the philosopher cannot rest content with this. He seeks to 
trace the psychological roots of Anti-Semitism. 

The enemies of the Jew have one statement in instant readi- 
ness: “The Jews are hated because of their evil qualities.” But 
this statement will not bear criticism. It voices a certain naive 
self-deception, among those who hate instinctively at first, and 
then seek for plausible and rational grounds upon which to justify 
the sentiment to their own conscience. 

The effort to find apparently reasonable grounds for antecedent 
emotions, whose real origin remains obscured to consciousness, is 
a very common psychological phenomenon. Folklore knows this, 
and illustrates it by the proverb: “If a dog’s to be drowned, he is 
called mad.” The Jews are not hated, because they have evil 
qualities: evil qualities are sought for in them, because they are 
hated. Statistics, handled, not by Jews, but by their opponents, 
demonstrate facts in all countries that favor the Jew, even in 
countries where the Jew is under the greatest legal restraints, and 
where he could plead mitigating circumstances, if he developed the 
vices of the Helot and the Pariah. Criminality is less among 
them everywhere than it is among their compatriots of other races; 
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and it would be reduced almost to the vanishing point if it were 
possible to exclude professional misdemeanor, such as fraudulent 
bankruptcy and deception, in which they are concerned—since 
they are predominantly tradesmen—to a larger extent than their 
percentage to the population would indicate, but to a less extent 
than their percentage to the trading classes. The worst and most 
despicable crimes, murder, manslaughter, violation of the sexual 
code, robbery and burglary are scarcely ever committed -by Jews. 
They have a smaller death rate, a larger number of marriages and 
a smaller number of divorces than the average. They have a 
larger representation in High Schools and Normal Schools, where 
their entrance to such institutions is not restricted (in Russia and 
Roumania it is restricted, as is known), than corresponds to their 
relative numerical proportion in a nation, or even in a metropolis. 
Where is the justification of belief in the existence of evil qualities 
in a group of inhabitants, who obey more strictly the laws of the 
state, of hygiene, of morals, and who show a more pronounced de- 
sire for higher culture, than the average of the people among 
whom that group has been formed? Or do “evil qualities” refer to 
the love of ostentation, with which the wealthy Jew is frequently 
upbraided? Let it be assumed—though I do not admit—that the 
Jewish parvenu is more importunate and offensive than those of 
other races; that would be an indication of a lack of culture, of 
good taste and discretion, such as might possibly justify rejection 
by an exclusive club, but could never justify the deprivation of 
essential human and civic rights, vituperation and cruel persecu- 
tion. 

An argument frequently used by the opponents of the Jew is, 
that Anti-Semitism is as old as the Jewish nation; that, therefore, 
the Jews themselves must be responsible for a feeling which they 
have aroused at all times and in all lands. It is, indeed, true that 
hatred of the Jew has been his constant and tragic companion 
during the entire continuance of the Diaspora. But the fact 
proves nothing against the Jew, since every people, in every epoch, 
has produced a different reason, or rather pretext, for its Anti- 
Semitism. The old Roman accused the Jews of worshipping an 
idol with the head of an ass; they were said to be anarchists, en- 
emies of the state and of the race. The Syrians and Hellenists 
hated them, because they would not worship the gods of Olympus; 
possibly also because, in the Alexandrian period, they spoke Greek 
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with dialectic deviations, unmusical and annoying to the Grecian 
ear. In early mediaeval times, Jews were despised as murderers 
of God, upon whom rested a hereditary curse. Later, they were 
persecuted as infidels, as obdurate enemies of the Christian faith; 
as poisoners of wells. It was said that they butchered Christian 
infants, to use their blood for ritualistic purposes; that they stole 
the Host, and pierced the consecrated water with knives to torture 
it. Not only their religion, but their race was objectionable. A 
disgusting physical propensity (foetor Judaicus) was ascribed to | 
them. To-day they are accused of being usurers, of plundering 
the people, of feeding on the fat of the land as parasites, of be- 
traying the nations that give them hospitality. 

Since the accusations against the Jews differ so materially, 
they cannot be ascribed to definite evil qualities. Pretexts change, 
but the hatred remains. Strange, that every charge made against 
the Jew is also laid against other minorities, when hated and per- 
secuted by majorities. Slaughter of children for purposes of 
ritual was an accusation brought by the Romans against the early 
Christians, and by the Chinese of to-day against missionaries and 
Europeans in general. All arguments used against the Jew by 
Anti-Semitism are to be heard from the lips of Russians and 
Frenchmen in reference to German laborers living in those coun- 
tries, and even from those of certain “City” people in reference 
to the “foreign clerk.” In this we find the clew that leads us to 
the truth of the matter. 

It is one of the original characteristics of man, that he senses 
as inimical all that differs from him in essence and in habits. It 
is enough that some one differs from us; we will then find him dis- 
agreeable to us, for he disturbs our organized habits and compels 
us to new efforts of adaptation, which are always burdensome and 
trying. If those who differ from us are a disappearing minority, 
we feel under no compulsion to suppress our antipathy, or even to 
screen it; and absence of restraint favors development. This is 
the generically human foundation of all enmity of the majority 
against a minority living in its midst, particularly if there be an 
element of tradition and other distinguishing traits about the min- 
ority. In the case of the Jews, there is added to this a survival of 
old religious hatred, and of the influence of the superstitious fables 
of the Middle Ages, in reference to the abuse of the Host and the 
murder of children for ritualistic purposes. 
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Antipathy toward a differentiated minority brings it about that 
the majority always selects this minority as a scapegoat for all its 
own faults and mishaps. For it is another psychological law, that 
children, savages and those in civilized life who are devoid of judg- 
nent, hold as responsible for their sufferings, such creatures and 
objects as have aroused a sense of resentment in them. For this 
reason, the Jews were accused of poisoning wells during the pre- 
valence of the Black Death; to-day agrarians maintain that the 
Jews force down the prices of grain; the laboring classes complain 
that the Jews destroy the opportunities of individual labor; the re- 
actionists in European monarchies insist that the Jews are pre- 
paring for a revolution, and that they are organizing opposition to 
the government. Where there are no Jews, such social phenom- 
ena as cause suffering to one or more classes of people are arttribut- 
ed to other groups which are hated; mostly to foreign, though oc- 
casionally to native, minorities, either sects or societies: as in 
France to Protestants and Free Masons, elsewhere to Jesuits, and 
so on. It is simply the anthropomorphism of displeasure. It 
proves nothing against the accused. It proves merely that their 
accusers hated them when suffering began, and that they were 
seeking for a scapegoat. 

Anti-Semitism is not the whole problem of the Jew. It is 
only one part of it. The other part is the conception which the 
Jews themselves entertain in regard to their position among the 
nations, and to the future of Judaism. 

It is natural that all Jews suffering under Anti-Semitism 
should desire to avoid it. The small number of wealthy Jews, 
who come into no personal contact with the sentiment—for, in 
point of fact, Anti-Semitism comes to a halt before the palace of 
the Jewish millionaire, even in Russia, Roumania and Galicia— 
represent a smiling optimism. This class of Jews are frequently 
heard to say: “Anti-Semitism is an unpleasant fad and will pass 
away rapidly, as do all fads.” The mass of Jews, however, feel 
that this is false. Doubtless the mass have not yet recognized the 
matter clearly, along the line of the present explanation. But it 
has an instinctive and infallible premonition, that the root of 
Anti-Semitism is the natural antipathy of all men—even of all 
animals—against everything that differs from them; and that, con- 
sequently, Anti-Semitism will not cease, so long as the Jew is a 
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In order to suffer hatred and persecution no longer, in order 
to attain to normal conditions of life, the Jews must either cease 
being a minority, or they must cease being distinguishable. This 
alternative includes the twe solutions of Judaism, for which the 
Jews themselves are striving. 

On the one hand, there are those who desire to have the Jews 
constitute the popular majority in some one place. For historic 
and religious reasons they wish to make Palestine, the land of their 
fathers, that place. These are the Zionists. If Palestine were 
again peopled by Jews; if they could hold that land practically by 
and for themselves (and the present census of Palestine enumer- 
ates 600,000 inhabitants, this number including only 60,000 Jews, 
while there are more than 6,000,000 Jews in the world, who would 
instantly return to Palestine if that were made possible); then 
would they suffer no more from Anti-Semitism, they could de- 
velop there and enjoy life, as do other nations. And the Jews 
who do not return to Palestine would have to blame themselves, 
if they felt the sting of Anti-Semitism in the land of their so- 
journing; for they would have chosen their lot voluntarily, and 
could avoid painful situations by joining the great majority of 
their own race. 

Other Jews prefer the second solution. They have no de- 
sire to become a distinctive nation on their own soil. They pre- 
fer to remain a small minority among their countrymen, but an 
indistinguishable minority. They are the Assimilationists, who 
consider the salvation of the Jew coincident with his disappear- 
ance among the nations. But few of these realize their position 
thoroughly, nor have they the moral courage to follow the thought 
to its logical conclusion. He who wishes to be thoroughly assimi- 
lated cannot stop half-way. He must suppress all differences that 
hold between himself and the popular majority. First and chief 
among these is religion. He must be baptized, and join one of the 
Christian denominations. He must purposely surrender the 
thought of racial inter-marriage, and mingle his blood with that 
of the people by marriage outside of tribal affinity. Then he can, 
indeed, cherish the hope that, after three or four generations, his 
Jewish origin will have been forgotten, and that his descendants 
will no longer suffer persecution at the hands of Anti-Semitism. 
If he does less, it will not suffice. It is impossible to remain a 
Jew and be spared the sense of the “Differentiated Minority.” 
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Nothing is gained by half-way concessions; by celebrating the ~ 


Sabbath on the Christian Sunday; by excluding the Hebrew lan- 
guage from the Synagogue. By this means an imperfect minority 
is attained, which fails to make the Jew indistinguishable, but 
succeeds in making him grotesque. Incomplete assimilation does 
not change the psychological origin of Anti-Semitism, the anti- 
pathy of every majority toward any minority, dwelling in its 
midst, differentiated and readily recognizable. 


II. 

The contributions of the Jew to science and art have been re- 
peatedly enumerated, most recently by M. Leroy-Beaulieu (“Israel 
parmi les Nations”. His contributions to the political life of 
civilized nations have scarcely been recognized. Here and there, 
possibly, reference is made to him in this connection, but it is al- 
ways tinged by hatred of the Jew. The German Anti-Semitist, 
Paul Delagarde (“Deutsche Schriften”) detected in the franchise 
of the Jewish voter, even, a dread danger to the organic evolution 
of German politics. Eduard von Hartmann, author of the “Philo- 
sophie des Unbewussten,” a work whose brilliant rhetoric secured 
for it an undeserved renown, maintained (“Des Judenthum in 
Gegenwart und Zukunft’) that all Jews, without exception, belong 
to the Liberal party, and he concluded from this, that Jews take 
part in politics, not in the interest of their native land, but exclu- 
sively in the interest of their race, which could, of course, look for 
more powerful support to irreligious and non-historic Liberalism, 
than to Christian, patriotic Conversatism, rooted in the past his- 
tory of the nation. 

I will not stop to consider the absurdity of the objection, that 
all Jews are Liberal. It would be equivalent to the reproach, 
“All Jews strive to secure school-education,” or “All Jews avoid 
drunkenness.” But the statement of Eduard von Hartmann is 
actually false. It is a matter of regret that the Jews do not de- 
serve his reproach, which would in reality be the greatest compli- 
ment that could be paid them. The majority of wealthy Jews 
are not Liberal, but Conservative, and partly even reactionary; 
and Eduard von Hartmann knows full well that the two baptized 
Jews, Leo and Stahl, furnished the ultra-Conservative feudal 
party of Prussia all the historical, philosophical and political 
thoughts and arguments upon which that party has lived for the 
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past half century, and upon which it lives to-day. In the same 
way, it was the baptized Jew, Disraeli, who renewed the pro- 
gramme of the Tories in England, and secured for that Conserva- 
tive party a new lease of life. 

The truth is, that the Jews—with a single exception, which 
I will presently consider—are nowhere active in Jewish politics. 
In no country where the Jews enjoy political rights, is there a Jew- 
ish vote, in the sense in which the United States has a German or 
an Irish vote. The Jews who exercise their voting privileges be- 
long entirely to the second category, of which I have spoken 
above, that is, to those who do not wish to be recognized as a dis- 
tinctive group of the population. They therefore avoid anxiously 
everything that might call attention to their Judaism. They do 
not organize; they create no Jewish election committees; they seek 
to gain no control in campaigns. More than that. Whenever an 
election is actually in their own hands, they prefer to nominate a 
Christian, and only occasionally do they seek, in a shame-faced 
way, to obtain the concession from the party for which they vote, 
that a Jewish candidate be nominated in a non-Jewish precinct. 
The East End of London is the only example of which I know, 
where a Jewish majority has the courage to send a Jew to the 
House of Commons in a systematic fashion. It frequently hap- 
pens, on the Continent, that Jews vote openly for pronounced 
Anti-Semitists. 

By this cowardice they propose to show, how complete- 
ly they have laid aside Judaism, and how fundamentally 
non-Jewish they feel. For, beyond the point of Anti-Semi- 
tism, a Jew cannot well carry his effort for assimilation with 
anti-Jewish people. During the general elections in France 
in 1898, many Jews voted for the most desperate Na- 
tionalists and Anti-Semitists, and the Jew, Klotz, permitted 
himself to be elected a delegate on a platform which contained the 
express provision, that a revision of the Dreyfus case should be 
opposed. In Berlin the Jews could carry several voting pre- 
cincts, if they would organize; but they have never even presented 
a Jewish candidate. The Socialists, who are as yet no Anti-Semi- 
tists, did indeed elect the Jew Singer, but among those who voted 
for him, scarcely one-tenth were Jews; and he was nominated, not 
as a Jew by Jews, but as a Socialist, despite his Judaism, by Chris- 
tian Socialists. In Galicia, the Jews constitute one-ninth of the 
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inhabitants, or, more exactly, twelve per cent. But their share 
in the representation of the country is 2.8 per cent., less than one- 
quarter the percentage due them. In Algiers alone there is some- 
thing resembling a Jewish vote, but it has proven a misfortune 
residing there. The “Décret Crémieux” in 1870 granted the Al- 
gerian Jew the rights of a French citizen, including the civic fran- 
chise. But these Jews had not as yet come into full contact with 
European culture, and were quite unprepared for the exercise 
of political rights. Thy followed their communal directors (Gem- 
einde Vorsteher) blindly, and these handled their ignorant co-re- 
ligionists as voting-cattle, driving cynical bargains with them 
openly. They auctioned off their dependents to the highest bid- 
der among the candidates, and the Jews voted to a man for their 
purchaser, to whom they had been sold at five and ten francs a 
head. The parties that were beaten by the Jewish votes became 
blood-thirsty Anti-Semitists, and brought about the present un- 
pleasant conditions, which will presumably result in the repeal of 
the “‘Décret Crémieuz.” In this solitary instance the Jews made 
use of a suddenly acquired, unaccustomed political right in dense 
ignorance, and according to the vile dicta of a few leaders, who 
abused their blind faith and made despicable returns for it. The 
few leaders reaped the profit; the Jews were seriously injured. 

Whenever, therefore, the Jews have possessed political rights, 
they have never, as voters, placed those rights at the disposal of 
specific Jewish interests, but rather have they frequently served 
the interests of open enemies of the Jews, thinking that such 
lack of manhood, such cowardice, would furnish overwhelming 
evidence of a non-partisan sentiment. 

Even less than Jewish voters, have Jewish electors ever fur- 
thered specifically Jewish politics. The only exception is that 
furnished by a group of members of the English Parliament, 
which forms the nucleus of the Anglo-Jewish Association. For 
years, these men have used their privileged position in the first 
Parliament of the world, and their personal infiuence with the 
government of their country, to interest their Christian com- 
patriots in the sufferings of Jews in foreign lands, and in appeal- 
ing to the British Lion for the protection of their persecuted 
brethren. These English representatives of the Jewish race have 
grown manly, frank and magnanimous, evidently by reason of 
their Anglo-Saxon training and the example of their Christian 
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environment, and can be held up as an example for imitation to 
the Continental cowards, who grow pale at the thought that their 
Judaism might be noticed. Of course, the good results which 
could be obtained by the Anglo-Jewish Association for the per- 
secuted Jews have been limited. They could aid their co-religion- 
ists by means of the influence of the British government in the 
smallest and weakest countries only, and they avoided, with laud- 
able discretion, any solicitation for the aid of English diplomacy 
in cases where an intervention on the part of England would 
bring that country into conflict with a powerful opponent. For 
the Jews of Russia, Roumania, Galicia and Algiers, this sentiment 
of solidarity on the part of the brave Anglo-Jewish members of 
Parliament could do nothing; and even for those in Persia and 
Morocco it could do little. But the cultural merit of their efforts, 
though practically without result, is in nowise diminished. 

In Continental parliaments, during the past twenty years, one 
has never—I say, never—seen Jewish delegates or senators labor 
for the Jews of their own country, much less for those of foreign 
countries. And yet, there have nowhere been lacking excited 
debates on Jewish matters, in which Jewish parliamentarians could 
have rightly and properly spoken a word for their race. In the 
German Reichstag and in the Prussian Landtag, the Christians 
Rickert, Haehnel, Traeger, Barth, occasionally also Richter and 
Pachnicke, and even Dr. Lieber, have opposed the Anti-Semitists; 
but the lips of the Jews and.of the baptized Jews have been sealed. 
In the debates of the French Chamber on the Dreyfus affair, the 
names of the Jews, Raynal, Naquet, Klotz and Crémieux, are not 
in evidence. There is no lack of Jews in the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. They were silent when the Chamber of Deputies in Pesth 
re-echoed with monstrous charges connected with an alleged rituale 
istic murder in Tisza-Eszlar. The same phenomenon recurs 
in Vienna, where never a word is heard from the Jewish deputies, 
when Jews in Galicia and Bohemia are robbed, wounded and mur- 
dered, and when their colleagues Lueger, Schneider, Gregorig and 
others utter such statements as these: “Jews are not human be- 
ings, they arecattle,” “Government should pay a premium for 
every Jew shot,” “Jews are beyond the pale of law, humanity 
and honor.” 

But the Jewish politician is invisible and unheard in connee- 
tion with Jewish questions only. In all other matters he seeks 
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to play the first violin, and frequently with success. Such a thing 
as an utterly obscure parliamentarian does not exist, possibly be- 
cause considerable genius is requisite on their part to obtain a seat 
in Parliament despite their Judaism. At any rate, it is a fact that, 
whenever their scientific assimilatory cowardice does not impair 
their powers, Jews develop no inconsiderable skill. They are 
skillful and powerful orators in countries like Germany, where 
oratory is not a munificently scattered talent. They have a sense 
of duty and a gift of exactness. They are hard workers, even in 
a human environment wherein, as among certain Latin races, 
superficiality displaces thoroughness. They are dexterous lobby- 
ists, and usually of a conciliatory, well-meaning nature, ready to 
serve as intermediators, where interests clash. They always at- 
tract attention; quite frequently they are recognized authorities; 
in some cases they occupy influential positions as leaders. 

Let me call attention briefly to the career of a few well-known 
Jewish politicians. If I cite no American illustrations, it is be- 
cause they are more familiar to my readers than they are to me. 
Yet I may be permitted to mention Mr. Straus, who occupies a 
prominent position among American diplomats, and whom the 
confidence of the President and Senate of the United States has 
entrusted with one of the most difficult diplomatic offices in the 
world, that of minister (and possibly, at an early date, of ambas- 
sador) to Constantinople, where he has already achieved several 
brilliant successes for his country. 

Of Disraeli everything has been said that can be said. I wish 
merely to add that the lustre of his name is constantly growing. 
The voices which have stigmatized him as adventurer and charla- 
tan have been silenced. Sober criticism recognizes that what has 
been called his “Oriental imagination” was actually an almost 
prophetic depth of penetration, and that he foresaw the develop- 
ment of the colonial policy of all the Powers twenty years in ad- 
vance of his most sharp-sighted contemporaries. Baron Henry 
Worms received his peerage for services rendered his party and his 
country. Lord Herschell will be immortalized in the history of 
the Liberal party of England. Sir Drummond Wolff has the 
preference of election when England is called upon to solve 
some peculiarly difficult diplomatic problem. Sir Julian Vo- 
gel, late ex-Premier of New Zealand, brought a deteriorated, im- 
poverished colony from the verge of bankruptcy to cultural and 
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financial prosperity. With a boldness that made men hold their 
breath, in spite of enmity and calumny, he floated heavy loans, 
and the result justified his anticipations. He handled millions 
almost without control, and died a poor man. “Altesse, saluez/” 
Don Ruy Gomez cried in Victor Hugo’s‘‘Hernani” after the de- 
scription of a similar character. 

In Germany, Jews have played an astonishingly prominent 
part in political life, in spite of particularly unfavorable condi- 
tions, in the midst of a chronic, sometimes latent, but frequently 
brutally open, Anti-Semitism. Johann Jacobi in his pamphlet 
“Vier Fragen eines Ost-Preussen” (1840), gave the first impulse 
to a movement, which in eight years culminated in the first con- 
stitution of Prussia. The first German Parliament, in the Church 
of St. Paul in Frankfurt, which consisted of such men as Uhland, 
Arndt, Jahn, of the greatest poets, students, and statesmen of the 
German people, knew of none more worthy of its presidency than 
the baptized Jew, Eduard Simson. The same assembly, the most 
brilliant, and spiritually the most prominent, Germany has ever 
witnessed, elected the Jew Gabriel Riesser, Vice-President; Simon 
as a member of the Committee of Thirty, etc. The same Eduard 
Simson, whom Bismarck called “a president by birth,” was the 
leader of the deputation which the North-German Reichstag in 
1871 sent to King Wilhelm to Versailles to extend to him its con- 
gratulations on the establishment of the new German Empire. 
Eduard Lasker played the most important part in the framing of 
the Constitution for the German Empire. Bismarck, to whom he 
had rendered valuable parliamentary services, rewarded him with 
black ingratitude; but Congress at Washington recognized his 
merits in a memorable message to the German people. Ludwig 
Bamberger created a gold standard for Germany, and was for 
twenty years considered the best speaker of the Reichstag. 

In France (1848) the Jew, Goudchaux, held the portfolio of 
finance, when the four per cent, rentes stood at 34 and the three 
per cents at 33.75, and thus saved the country from impending 
bankruptcy. Fould secured happy financial conditions for Na- 
poleon III. under unfavorable circumstances. Jules Simon, son of 
a Jew of Lorraine, Simon Susse, and a mother from Bretagne, was 
one of the five heroic defenders of liberty during the Second Em- 
pire, and a successful President of the Ministry, until discharged 
by McMahon, after the celebrated “16th of May” (1877), with the 
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informality of a gross barbarian. M. Raynal, as minister, framed 
the treaties with the great Railway Association, which were, in- 
deed, sharply criticised by some, but were praised by others as the 
salvation of French finances. M. Naquet gave to France its di- 
vorce laws, and was the leading thinker of Boulangism. He may 
be reproached with his participation in this despicable movement; 
he played the most prominent part in it, nevertheless. 

I have no desire to be prolix in enumeration. I set aside men 
of second rank and of mere local celebrity, such as Signor Luz- 
zatti, the successful negotiator of the Franco-Italian commercial 
treaty, or Dr. Adolph Fishof, the Austrian Minister of the Revolu- 
tion in 1848, who discovered the only saving formula for a Fed- 
eral Constitution for Austria. Let it serve as a reminder, merely, 
that the Jews, Marx and Lasalle, stood sponsors to one of the most 
important political movements of the day, Socialism; that one of 
the three leaders cf German Social Democracy is the Jew, Singer; 
that the Jews, Dr. Adler and Dr. Ellenbogen, organized the So- 
cialist party in Austria, and that Russian Nihilism numbers 
among its leaders, apostles, heroes and martyrs, a large contingent 
of Jews. 

Though the course followed by one or the other of these Jews 
may meet with disfavor or with contempt, on the part of some, 
it must be admitted, nevertheless, that they had the strength and 
the resolution to co-operate in the shaping of the political destiny 
of their fatherland. 

Whenever Jews have secured their political rights, they have 
rapidly advanced to the front rank of parliamentarians, party 
leaders, and ministers. Where they are deprived of these righis, 
they serve as a leaven that arouses clogged masses into liberal, and 
sometimes into revolutionary, ferment. Political life in any land 
gains an active and useful element, when Jews are permitted to 
participate. The Jewish race derives no advantages from Jewish 
politicians, for these early degenerate into partial or complete 
renegades, but their native land acquires in them its most faithful 
and earnest servants. 

The more external characteristics which qualify Jews for a 
political career, their gift of oratory, their endurance, their quick 
perceptions and diplomatic shrewdness, I have already mentioned. 
But there are more deeply rooted, nobler qualifications, of a 
spiritual and moral order, which explain and justify their success 
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in politics. Their psychologic organization shows a happy ming- 
ling of realism and idealism, not frequently found in other races. 
They possess an acute sense of realization, which guides them to 
swift orientation in a problem, and suggests a ready solution. 
But, at the same time, they are gifted with an ancient heritage of 
idealism, an instinctive longing for higher possibilities of life, for 
progress, for moral advancement, an unconquerable preference for 
active participation in the eternal evolvement of Humanity, that 
makes it impossible for them to sink away utterly into political 
ambition, election intrigues, clamor for office or demagogic decep- 
tion of the people. Even the most thoroughly assimilated Jew, 
who has broken away from all the traditions of his race, and who 
shares an absolute disgust of all things Jewish, unconsciously 
cherishes a sacred remnant of the enthusiasm of his ancestors for 
justice and brotherhood; of their admiration for all labor that 
savors of mentality; of their hatred of self-seeking and violence. 

To one sentiment must I here give voice, which will appear as 
a paradox to many, because it departs from traditional conception. 
But it is an opinion based upon unprejudiced investigation of 
facts, both past and present. The Jew is commonly credited with 
an unusual faculty for trade. I think this is a total misconcep- 
tion. His natural talents tend to politics. Whenever he is free to 
act in public affairs, he readily advances to the front rank of par- 
liamentarians, statesmen and diplomats; and the community de- 
rives its largest advantages from such fruitful use of his native 
gifts. Trade to him is merely a “pis aller.” True, most Jews to- 
day still carry on trade, and in some countries commerce is almost 
entirely in Jewish hands. But it is known that the Jews turned 
to this vocation, in the first place, not from inclination, but from 
bitter necessity, simply because it was the only one left open to 
them by their cruel oppressors in the Middle Ages, and in some 
great countries it is the only one left open to them to this day. 

So long as they lived as an independent people in their own 
land, they were farmers, shepherds, warriors and priests. The 
example of their nearest neighbors, the Pheenicians, exerted not 
the slightest influence upon them. They despised commerce and 
envied not their sea-faring neighbors the riches they thereby ac- 
quired. No act of Jesus Christ is more thoroughly Jewish than 
the wrath with which he drives the merchants from the Temple. 
After their dispersion, the Jews were compelled to deny all their 
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original instincts and adopt a nature foreign to them. They were 
told to “barter or starve,” and of course they preferred trade to 
starvation. Their faculty of adaptation stood them in good stead 
in this, and assured them success in a vocation unwillingly as- 
sumed. But they are not heart and soul immersed in trade. Two 
facts demonstrate this. First: The sons of Jewish merchants, 
who have grown wealthy, have but one ambition, to forsake the 
vocation of their fathers, and to choose a different career, for the 
most part, one much more difficult, requiring greater exertion and 
self-denial and making smaller material returns. Secondly: Dur- 
ing the fifteen centuries wherein they have devoted themselves ex- 
clusively to trade, they have not produced a single new and fruit- 
ful commercial idea, and no one great item of material progress is 
coupled with a Jewish name. 

The draft and the check were the discovery of the medieval 
Lombards and Genoese. Double-entry book-keeping is a thought 
emanating from and developed by Italian Christians. Insurance 
associations originated in England. Neither Gresham nor the 
Lloyds were Jews. Englishmen and Frenchmen devised stock 
companies, and the first use and the first abuse of these enterprises 
was fostered by Christians. I believe that not a single Jewish 
name will be found in the first lists of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of the East India Company, 
or among the schemes of Law. The first steamship lines, the 
first railways were planned and built by Christians. The Chris- 
tian, Cyrus Field, laid the first ocean cable. To-day we stand be- 
fore a new gigantic industrial revolution, which sets large masses 
of capital in motion—the introduction of electricity as a source 
of power. The originators of this movement are the Christians, 
Siemens and Halske. Mr. Cecil Rhodes is no Jew, and, so far as I 
know, no Jew takes any important part in the Niger and Borneo 
Company. The great American railways have been built by the 
Christians Vanderbilt, Villard and others. The creators of the 
modern giant, the department-store, Boucicault, Jaluzot, Wana- 
maker, Hertzog, are not Jews. Neither is Mr. Rockefeller a Jew. 
I do not know how many Jews are included among the celebrated 
“Four Hundred” of New York—doubtless a disappearingly small 
number. Seek for Jews in legitimate and in piratical corporate 
enterprises, in the great Steamship lines, in the Trusts, in the 
trans-oceanic commercial ventures of London, Hamburg and 
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Marseilles, and in the Charter Companies, and they will be found 
mostly in the second and third ranks, and in some not at all. M. 
Pereire of the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique and Mr. Bal- 
lien, of the Hamburg-American Steamship Company, are, to my 
knowledge, the only Jews at the head of great mercantile fleets. 

If by commerce we mean anything beyond the sale of a sugar- 
loaf in a store; if we mean by it the consolidation of capital pro- 
duced by labor, and its employment in the realization of great in- 
dustrial conceptions, in the opening out of new countries, in the 
application of mechanism to the world’s commervial exchanges; 
it will be recognized that the Jews always follow, that they never 
lead. With possibly the exception of the South African gold 
mine district and the petroleum lands of Baku, they are nowhere 
the first in the field. Even the Rothschilds had no creative 
thought when they built the Chemin de Fer du Nord in France, or 
the Ferdinand-Northern railway in Austria. The same is true of 
Baron de Hirsch, the originator of Oriental railways, and of the 
unfortunate Strousberg, who planned the Roumanian railroads. 
All this is imitation; there is no bold initiative about it. This 
lack of originality certainly does not bespeak commercial talent 
in a people whose occupation, handed down from father to 
son, is trade. Had they the native commercial instincts, where- 
with prejudice credits them, and did not trade in reality antagon- 
ize the inmost genius of the race, it would surely, within the past 
fifteen hundred years, have produced some few commercial orig- 
inators and creators, such as it has produced in the domain of 
poetry, art, philosophy and science. 


It is impossible to treat a vast and intricate phenomenon, such 
as the Jewish problem, exhaustively in a Review article. I de- 
sired to elucidate only a few of the many aspects of this question, 
and I draw the following conclusions from what has been adduced. 

Even well-meaning Christian observers of Jews admit the one 
point only, that the Jews serve the people among whom they live 
in a commercial capacity solely. But this is not a correct percep- 
tion of their nature. It is just in commerce that they could be 
best spared and most easily replaced, at least among the civilized 
people of the Occident, and they will presumably, of their own 
volition, leave trade and turn to other vocations more in accord 
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with their genius after they have. lived in freedom and equal 
rights for a few more generations. 

Where the Jews have attained equal rights, they are still 
haunted by the fears of Ghetto times; they have not yet a sense 
of quiet and assured possession, but are pursued by the secret 
dread that they will be again deprived of what has been given 
them. They are possessed by an almost morbid desire to demon: 
strate to their Christian compatriots that they are citizens of the 
country simply, and nothing but that. Their patriotism is more 
sensitive and demonstrative than that of Christians. They noisily 
repudiate any solidarity with Jews of other lands. They affect an 
unnatural indifference toward all Jewish interests, an indifference 
never met with among Christians. They strive to make their 
Judaism as unobtrusive as possible, and frequently persuade 
themselves that they are not a distinctive race, still less a distinc- 
tive people, nor that they have had antecedent and historic origins 
differing from those of their Christian compatriots. Oddly 
enough, however, only a minority is sufficiently logical to do that 
which comports with such sentiments, that is, to be baptized, and 
to give their descendants a Christian ancestry by marriage with 
Christians. From this the conclusion follows, that the Assimila- 
tionists are subject to a passing nervousness only, and that, at bot- 
tom, they have not entirely overcome Jewish nature, and that 
they will again awaken to race-consciousness when emancipation 
has ceased to be a novelty. 

The Jews, who do not possess equal rights—and these comprise 
four-fifths of the race—have preserved the consciousness that they 
are a distinctive people. They realize that they can escape the 
hatred that pursues them only by ceasing to be a recognizabie min- 
ority in the midst of other peoples. They refuse to sink their iden- 
tity. Lost identity is no solution of the Jewish problem. They 
look for their salvation in a re-union in a land which shall be their 
own, where they will be the majority, and where they can develop 
in a temperature of sympathy along their own organic lines. 


Max Norpav. 
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JEFFERSONIAN PRINCIPLES. 


BY WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


THE admirers of Thomas Jefferson have reason to be gratified 
at the growing interest felt in the principles enunciated by him. 
During the early days of the Republic, Jefferson and Hamilton 
represented two opposite schools of political thought. Jefferson 
believed in the doctrines set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men; and that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 
He believed that the people could be trusted to govern themselves: 
not that they would govern themselves perfectly, but that they 
would govern themselves better than any hereditary ruler could 
govern them. His faith in popular government was tersely ex- 
pressed in a letter to John Tyler: “Believing, as I do, that the 
mass of the citizens is the safest depository of their own rights, 
and especially that the evils flowing from the duperies of the peo- 
ple are less injurious than those from the egoism of their agents, 
I am a friend of that composition of government which has in it 
the most of this ingredient.” 

The closing days of Jefferson’s life were brightened by the 
contemplation of the progress already made, and by an unshaken 
confidence in the future of the nation which he had helped to 
found. Ten days before his death, in a letter expressing his re- 
gret that illness prevented his participation in the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he said: “All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man. The general spread of the light of science has al- 
ready laid open to every view the palpable truth, that the mass 
of mankind had not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a 
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favored few booted and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately, 
‘by the grace of God. These are grounds of hope for others. For 
ourselves, let the annual return of this day forever refresh our 
recollections of these rights, and an undiminished devotion to 
them.” 

Hamilton, on the other hand, doubted the capacity of the peo- 
ple for self government, and his distrust of the masses lured him 
to the fatal field where he died at the hand of Aaron Burr. Ina 
statement giving his objections to duelling and his reason for 
accepting the challenge, he said: “The ability to be in the future 
useful, whether in resisting mischief or effecting good in the 
crises of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, would 
probably be inseparable from a conformity with public prejudices 
in this particular.” 

Senator Lodge discusses this question in his life of Hamilton, 
and says: “Hamilton believed the Constitution to be unequal to 
the burden imposed upon it. And he considered the government 
too weak. At any moment, as it seemed to him, there might be a 
general upheaval, and that then the elements which had desolated 
France and swept over Europe, might here engage in a conflict 
for supremacy.” Mr. Lodge adds: “He was utterly at fault in 
supposing that there was in the United States the same elements 
and the same forces as in France. Both race and history made 
their existence impossible. The representative democracy de- 
veloping in America was more hostile to the anarchy of the French 
Revolution than the strongest and most energetic government 
which the wit of man could devise. Hamilton’s mistake was 
neither unnatural nor uncommon; but, joined with his just belief 
of the duty which would devolve upon him in such a crisis as he 
anticipated, it made it imperative for him to accept the challenge 
of Burr.” 

When the Republican party was organized, it did not conjure 
with the name of Hamilton, but in its platform of 1856 appealed 
to those who were in favor of “restoring the action of the federal 
government to the principles of Washington and Jefferson.” 

Lincoln paid a high tribute to Jefferson in 1859. I quote 
from a letter of that date: “All honor to Jefferson; to a man who, 
in the concrete pressure of a struggle for national independence 
by a single people, had the coolness, forecast, and capacity to in- 
troduce into a merely revolutionary document an abstract truth, 
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applicable to all men and all times, and so to embalm it there that, 
today and in all coming days, it shall be a rebuke and a stumbling 
block to the harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression.” 

During recent years organized wealth has taken advantage of 
the lethargy of the people, and “the effort to place capital on an 
equal footing with, if not above, labor in the structure of govern- 
ment” (as predicted by Lincoln) is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. The poison in the blood has manifested itself first in 
one form and then in another, until at last the people are awaken- 
ing to a realization of the fact that the government has drifted 
from the ideals of the founders, and, with the awakening, comes 
the appeal to all who are in favor of restoring the federal govern- 
ment to the principles of the fathers. 

The ship of state may be intrusted to other pilots during fair 
weather; but, in the hours of storm, the people turn to the Sage of 
Monticello, the greatest of the world’s constructive statesmen. 

Born an aristocrat, he became the first conspicuous Democrat; 
reared among the owners of landed estates, he led a successful 
crusade against the laws of primogeniture and entail; rich, for the 
time in which he lived, he championed the cause of the common 
people. 

He had faith in the patriotism of his fellow men; and yet he 
was conscious of the frailties of human nature, and his scheme of 
government was intended to strengthen the public servant to re- 
sist temptation, while it protected the people against a betrayal 
of the trust reposed in their representatives. 

“Equal rights to all and special privilages to none,” was the 
rule which he applied to all legislation. And how comprehensive 
the rule ! 

Applied to appropriations, it would limit expenditures to the 
needs of an efficient government, economically administered; and 
it would protect the overburdened tax payer from the voracious 
tax eater. 

Applied to taxation, it would adjust the burdens of govern- 
ment in proportion to the benefits received. It would not permit 
the federal government to rely entirely upon internal revenue 
taxes, collected from liquor and tobacco, and upon import duties 
collected upon consumption generally, because the taxes collect- 
ed by both these methods are, in effect, graded income taxes, with 
the highest rate upon the smallest incomes. 
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This rule would not permit the establishment of a financial 
system designed to effect a secret but constant increase in the 
measure of value, for the benefit of the holders of fixed invest- 
ments and to the detriment of those who produce wealth, own 
property, or owe debts. 

Jefferson’s action in suspending the coinage of silver dollars 
has been frequently referred to, as an evidence of hostility to sil- 
ver. The order was made, at the suggestion of the bankers, be- 
cause of the scarcity of small coin; but it did not interfere with 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver into half dollars, quarters 
and dimes, all of which were at that time full legal tender equal 
with gold. So long as gold is given unlimited coinage into full 
legal tender money of some denomination, it is immaterial 
whether the government coins one dollar pieces or three dollar 
pieces, or confines the coinage to higher denominations; and so, 
while silver can be coined, without charge and without limit, into 
full legal tender money of some denomination, it matters not 
whether it is coined into dollars, half dollars or smaller denomina- 
tions. The test of bimetallism is not found in the coinage of money 
of any particular denomination, but in the coinage of both metals, 
without limitation, into full legal tender money at a fixed ratio. 

Jefferson is also quoted in support of the commercial ratio, as 
against the present coinage ratio; but those who thus quote him 
ignore the very important fact that, when he recommended the 
adoption of the commercial ratio, it was at a time when all the 
gold and silver produced from the mines could find access to gov- 
ernment mints, and when the commercial ratio was the resultant 
of the different coinage ratio acting upon the metals. For the 
United States to have established a ratio appreciably different 
from those then existing, would have added a new and disturbing 
factor. At the present time, gold has access to so many mints, 
and silver has access to so few mints, that the commercial ratio in- 
dicates only the value of the surplus silver which is excluded from 
the mints, and must seek a mercantile use. So long as the coined 
silver of the world circulates at the ratio of fifteen to one, as it 
does in some countries, or at fifteen and a half to one, as it does 
in other countries, or at sixteen to one, as it does in this country, 
the United States can, by the restoration of free and unlimited 
coinage, lift the commercial ratio up to the legal ratio. If we had 
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ropean mints at fifteen and a half to one would raise our silver to 
a premium; but until some strong nation resumes free coinage at 
such a ratio, we can maintain the parity at sixteen to one. 

The rule above referred to would prohibit special contracts in- 
tended to nullify the legal tender laws of the nation. Compara- 
tively few can avail themselves of the advantage of special con- 
tracts, and when a few protect themselves from possible fluctua- 
tions in one kind of money, they add to the risk which must be 
borne by those who are not in a position to make such contracts. 
Gold contracts create a new demand for gold, and tend to destroy 
the parity which the government attempts to maintain. No be- 
liever in the Jeffersonian doctrine of “equality before the law” 
can defend the special contract, which not only raises one class of 
individuals above the law, but tends to thwart the very purpose 
of the law. 

The rule would compel the government to exercise the debtor’s 
option in the redemption of coin obligations, when necessary for 
the protection of the public against the selfish schemes of those 
who would deplete the treasury, for the purpose of forcing an is- 
sue of bonds or in order to discredit government paper. The 
debtor’s option is necessary to the maintenance of the double 
standard. If creditors had the right to choose the coin of pay- 
ment, the demand would fall exclusively upon the dearer metal, 
and thus increase its price. When the debtor has the option, the 
demand falls upon the cheaper metal, and, when the demand is 
sufficient, raises the price of that metal up to the coinage ratio. 

The Jeffersonian rule would prohibit the establishment of na- 
tional banks of issue, because a bank of issue not only exercises a 
potent and dangerous control over the property of others, but it en- 
joys a privilege denied to others. It was the issue of paper money 
by banks that led Jefferson to declare that banks of issue are more 
dangerous than standing armies. That the bank is wearing the 
coat of many colors, indicative of parental partiality, is known 
to the most casual ovserver. One of the bills which has received 
the indorsement of the House committee, provides for the gradual 
retirement of the greenbacks, and for the issue of two and one-half 
per cent. gold bonds when necessary to maintain the gold reserve. 
Thus bonds drawing interest are to be substituted for greenbacks 
drawing no interest, and the taxpayers are to work a little harder 
to meet increased taxation. On the other hand, the national 
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bank, which is now permitted to issue notes up to ninety per cent. 
of the face of the bonds deposited, is to be authorized to issue up 
to par, while the tax of one per cent. upon the circulation is to be 
reduced to a small fraction of one per cent. The people at large, 
who enjoy no special advantages, find their taxes increasing; 
while the banks, which are enjoying special privileges, find their 
taxes decreasing. If a laborer, a farmer, a merchant or a pro- 
fessional man, saves enough money to buy a government bond, he 
loses the use of the money invested in the bond and must con- 
tent himself with the interest paid upon the bond; but a national 
bank will, under the proposed law, be able to invest its capital in 
bends and then, by depositing the bonds, secure bank notes to 
the par value of the bonds, thus securing a return of its invest- 
ment while it continues to draw interest upon the bonds. The 
ordinary individual can eat his cake or keep it; the national bank 
can both eat its cake and keep it. 

According to Jefferson’s philosophy, the government must not 
only avoid injustice in its dealings with the people, but it must 
prevent injustice as between man and man. The citizen has an 
inalienable right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; and 
it is the duty of the government to make this right secure, in fact 
this is declared to be the very object of government. 

Jeffersonian principles, applied to present industrial condi- 
tions, would annihilate the trusts. A monopoly which controls 
the product of a necessary of life has society at its mercy. To 
authorize, or permit, the establishment of such a monopoly is equi- 
valent to surrendering the taxing power to private individuals, to 
be used for personal gain. 

That those who are industrially weak should be protected from 
injury at the hands of those who are industrially strong, is as im- 
peratively necessary as that the physically weak should be pro- 
tected from the physically strong. Since all corporate privileges 
are bestowed by law they can be withdrawn by law; the power of 
the government is, therefore, sufficient to compel the corporation 
to remember its creator, not only in the days of its youth, but 
throughout its entire existence. 

Freedom of contract is impossible except between those who 
stand upon practically the same level. Where one party is weak 
and dependent, and the other strong and aggressive, freedom of 
contract may degenerate into freedom to coerce. The demand 
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for arbitration of disputes between capital and labor grows out of 
the disparity between the large corporate employer and the em- 
ployee, and this demand is consistent with the Jeffersonian doc- 
trine that governments are instituted to secure to the individual 
his inherent and inailenable rights. 

Jefferson was a firm believer in trial by jury. In a letter writ- 
ten in 1789, he defends the jury system, pointing out that it is a 
protection against the possible bias of the judge, and says: “Were 
I called upon to decide, whether the people had best be omitted 
ju the legislative or judiciary department, I would say it is better to 
leave them out of the legislative. The execution of the laws is more 
important than the making of them. However, it is best to have 
the people in all three departments, where that is possible.” Gov- 
ernment by injunction, which is a poorly disguised attempt to 
deny a jury trial to those accused of crime, is a violation of the 
principles taught by Jefferson. 

In view of the recent demand for a large increase in the per- 
manent army, it may not be out of place to refer to Jefferson’s po- 
sition on this subject. In his first inaugural address he included 
among the things advocated by him, “ a well disciplined militia, 
our best reliance in peace and for the first moments of war till 
regulars may relieve them,” and “the supremacy of the civil over 
the military authority.” In his first message to Congress, in De- 
cember, 1801, he emphasized his partiality for the militia system 
in preference to a large regular army, and in referring to the na- 
tion’s defence said: “Nor is it conceived needful nor safe that a 
standing army should be kept up in time of peace for that pur- 
pose.” He recognized the menace of a great military establish- 
ment, and believed that a republic should rely for its defence upon 
its citizen soldiery. 

I shall not attempt to apply the principles of Jefferson to all 
the questions now under discussion. Enough has already been 
said to show how fundamental those principles are in their char- 
acter. 

But, in considering the policy to be pursued by the United 
States in dealing with the Filipinos, we are entering upon a field 
so new to our people that we have especial need to turn to the 
past for wisdom and admonition. Jefferson’s writings cover every 
phase of the question. 

Is the doctrine of conquest an American doctrine? In a letter 
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written to Mr. Short, in 1791, Jefferson said: “If there be one 
principle more deeply written than any other in the mind of 
every American, it is that we should have nothing to do with 
conquest.” 

His ambition for territory was limited to the North American 
continent. He favored the annexation of Cuba, “when solicited 
by herself,” and insisted that no territory should be accepted 
which required a navy to defend it. He expressly disclaimed any 
desire to have our national sovereignty extended farther south 
than Cuba. He was devoted to the doctrine that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the governed; and no 
proposition could be more antagonistic to his teachings than that 
an alien race should be subjugated by force of arms, taxed without 
representation, and governed without their consent. 

In the “Summary View of the Rights of British America,” 
written by him in 1774, he said: 


“Not only the principles of common sense, but the common feelings 
of human nature, must be surrendered up, before His Majesty’s sub- 
jects here can be persuaded to believe, that they hold their political 
existence at the will of a British parliament. Shall these governments 
be dissolved, their property annihilated, and their people reduced to a 
state of nature, at the imperious breath of a body of men whom they 
never saw, in whom they never confided, and over whom they have no 
powers of punishment or removal, let their crimes against the American 
public be ever so great? Can any one reason be assigned, why one 
hundred and sixty thousand electors in the island of Great Britain, 
should give law to four millions in the States of America, every indi- 
vidual of whom is equal to every individual of them in virtue, in under- 
standing, and in bodily strength? Were this to be admitted, instead of 
being a free people, as we have hitherto supposed, and mean to con- 
tinue ourselves, we would suddenly be found the slaves, not of one, but 
of one hundred and sixty thousand tyrants; distinguished, too, from all 
others, by this singular circumstance, that they are removed from the 
reach of fear, the cnly restraining motive which may hold the hand of 
a tyrant.” 


In the same paper he said: “Still less let it be proposed, that 
our properties, within our own territories, shall be taxed or regu- 
lated by any power on earth, but our own. The God who gave us 
life, gave us liberty at the same time: the hand of force may de- 
stroy, but cannot disjoin them.” 

Jefferson mentioned, incidentally, that the Americans were 
the equals of the English in virtue, understanding and bodily 
strength, but, if any one thinks that the rights of the colonists 
arose from the fact that they were the equals of the inhabitants of 
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the mother country, let him read Lincoln’s analysis of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In a speech delivered at Beardstown, 
lll., August 12, 1858, he said: 


“They (the Fathers of the Republic) erected a beacon to guide their 
children and their children’s children, and the countless myriads who 
should inhabit the earth in other ages. Wise statesmen as they were, 
they knew the tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants, and so they - 
established these great self-evident truths, that when in the distant 
future, some man, some faction, some interest, should set up the doc- 
trine that none but rich men, none but white men, or none but Anglo- 
Saxon white men, were entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, their posterity might look up again to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and take courage to renew the battle which their fathers 
began, so that truth and justice and mercy, and all the humane and 
Christian virtues, might not be extinguished from the land; so that no 
man would hereafter dare to limit and circumscribe the great principles 
upon which the temple of liberty was being built.” 


I cannot refrain from adding Lincoln’s appeal: 


“Now, my countrymen, if you have been taught doctrines conflict- 
ing with the great landmarks of the Declaration of Independence; if 
you have listened to suggestions which would take away from its 
grandeur and mutilate the fair symmetry of its proportions; if you 
heve been inclined to believe that all men are not created equal in those 
ina..-nable rights enumerated by our chart of liberty; let me entreat 
you to come back. Return to the fountain whose waters spring close 
by the blood of the Revolution. Think nothing of me; take no thought 
of the political fate of any man whomsoever, but come back to the 
truths that are in the Declaration of Independence. You may do any- 
thing with me you choose, if you will but heed these sacred principles.” 


Jefferson was a student both of history and of human nature; 
he knew the strength of race attachments and race prejudices, and 
he was profoundly impressed with the danger of race antagonism, 
even in the United States. If we could lay aside all questions of 
right, can we ignore the certain complications which would arise 
from an attempt to make subjects of the Filipinos and enforce the 
authority of a relatively small number of white rulers? 

The renaissance of Jeffersonian principles is at hand. 


J. Bryan. 


THE IMBROGLIO IN SAMOA. 


BY HENRY C. IDE, FORMERLY CHIEF JUSTICE OF SAMOA. 


Tree times has Mataafa been anointed King of Samoa, only 
to have the cup of happiness dashed from his lips after his corona- 
tion. In one way or another, nearly all the political disturbances 
which have occurred in the island kingdom for the past fifteen 
years, have had Mataafa as their central figure. As South Sea 
islanders go, he is worthy of having been the principal factor in 
these stirring events. His admirer and defender, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, thus describes him: 

“He is a tall and powerful person, sixty years of age, white haired 
and with white moustache; his eyes bright and quiet, his jaw per- 
ceptibly underhung, which gives him something of the impression of 
a benevolent mastiff, his manners dignified and a thought insinuating, 
with an air of a Catholic prelate. Long since he made a vow of chas- 
tity, ‘to live as our Lord lived on this earth,’ and Polynesians report 
with bated breath that he has kept it. He was the idol of the whole 
nation, except a fragment of opponents. Speaking for myself, I have 
visited and dwelt in almost every seat of the Polynesian race, and 


have met but one man who gave me a stronger impression of character 
and parts.” 


Nearly every American who has passed any time in Samoa 
since Mataafa became.a factor in its politics, has entertained a 
great admiration for his personal qualities, and however much his 
action is to be deprecated in the controversies that have 
arisen, the personal sympathies of those who have known him 
have nearly all been in his favor. There would have been a strong 
feeling of satisfaction, if his right to the kingship could have been 
established by the recent decision of the Chief Justice. 

In 1886, Malietoa Laupepa was king of Samoa. The Ger- 
mans, bent upon securing the exclusive control of the islands, 
made demands upon Malietoa which were not, and could not be, 
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fulfilled, and caused the High Chief, Tamasese, to be proclaimed 
King. Malietoa fled to the bush, but was followed by a message 
that, if he did not give himself up within a few hours, great sor- 
rows must befall his country. Therefore he came down from 
the recesses of the mountain, bequeathed the care of his 
native land to his kinsman, Mataafa, and put forth a touching 
farewell to his country, and to the different provinces thereof: 

“To all Samoa: On account of my great love to my country and my 
great affection to all Samoa, this is the reason that I deliver up my 
body to the German Government. That Government may do as they 
wish to me. The reason of this is because I do not desire that the 
blood of Samoa shall be spilled for me again, but I do not know what 
is my offence which has caused their anger to me and to my country. 
Tuamasaga, farewell! Manono and family, farewell! So also Sala- 


lafai, Tutuila, Aana and Atua, farewell! If we do not again see one 
another in this world, pray that we may be again gathered above.” 


He went from his weeping people to the German warship 
which lay in the harbor, and was borne away to Australia, to 
South Africa, to the German Cameroons, to Germany, and again 
through the Red Sea, still on to Jaluit, one of the coral lagoons of 
the German Marshall Islands, lying under the equator, where he 
was destined to pass the years of his lonely exile. 

Around Mataafa rallied all the native elements that were op- 
posed to the Germans and to their puppet King, Tamasese. The 
Americans and English, resident in Samoa, joined in the support 
of Mataafa. Civil war raged. Arms, ammunition, food and 
sympathy were provided for Mataafa by the English and Ameri- 
cans, while Tamasese received similar support from the Germans. 
In December, 1888, at Fagalii, three or four miles east of Apia, a 
battle was fought between the Mataafa-natives and 140 German 
sailors, who had been landed to protect German property and to 
fortify the waning cause of Tamasese. The Germans fought 
bravely, but in the dark and among cocoanut trees, and lost 56 
in killed and wounded. The heads of several German sailors were 
taken by the natives, and this fact ultimately defeated Mataafa’s 
first kingship. But the cause of Tamasese was now beyond re- 
surrection, and he himself retired into oblivion and soon died. 

Thus was Mataafa King of Samoa from 1887 to near 1890. 
He succeeded to the honors and title of Malietoa Laupepa, but 
the military disaster at Fagalii and the belated, but finally ef- 
fectual, remonstrance of England and the United States, brought 
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Germany to a standstill, and the conference was proposed which 
resulted in the Berlin Treaty of June 14, 1889. In that instru- 
ment, the three powers agreed thereafter to respect the independ- 
ence and autonomy of Samoa, to establish a protectorate over the 
islands, and to return Malietoa Laupepa and recognize him as 
King, Mataafa being rejected on the ground of the German in- 
sistence that he was responsible for the beheading of German 
sailors at Fagalii. This was the end of Mataafa’s first kingship. 
Meanwhile, the country was being governed under the Berlin 
Treaty. That international compact contained some indefinite 
references to an election of a King; and, after a time, when the 
Treaty had failed instantly to bring the prosperity, happiness, 
abundance and content which the simple-minded natives had ex- 
pected to follow it, they began to look upon Mataafa as the hero 
of the war, who had fought side by side with them, in the bush, 
along the shore, and in the forest plantations, and to insist that 
there should be an election, and that he should be their King once 
more. Gradually, he yielded to their persuasions, retired to Malie, 
west of Apia, was crowned as King by the mal-contents, and there 
established a rival government, with the state and ceremony in- 
cident to a Samoan monarch. Thus the two governments went 
on side by side from 1891, until the summer of 1893, when Malie- 
toa made an atack upon Mataafa, defeated him and scattered his 
forces. Mataafa was captured by British and German warships, 
and held as a prisoner of the powers. They decreed that he 
should be taken to Jaluit, in the Marshall Islands, where Malietoa 
had so long been prisoner. So his people came upon the war- 
ship, and in solemn form, with cocoanut water, poured upon his 
head, washed out the royal title, to which he had been anointed, 
» nd he sailed away to exile. This ended his second kingship. 
From 1893 to 1898, Malietoa Laupepa continued to be the 
recognized King of Samoa, but he was never able to receive the 
undivided support of his people. In August, 1898, he was ill of a 
fever. He was taken to Vailima, the Robert Louis Stevenson 
homestead, to get the benefit of the mountain air. But the orig- 
inal vigor of his constitution had been impaired by his years of 
captivity and sorrow, and contention, and the fever did its 
work. He was a courteous, gentle, kindly man, illy-fitted 
for scenes of bloodshed and turmoil. A short time before his 
illness, the powers had concluded that Mataafa had been sufficient- 
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ly punished, and that he should be returned to his beloved Samoa, 
upon his solemn pledge that he would render loyal obedience to 
the government, and in all ways encourage peace and loyalty. 

When Mataafa arrived in Samoa, Malietoa had just been 
gathered to his fathers, and the Treaty then, beyond question, 
provided for the long-sought election of a successor, “ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of Samoa.” The can- 
didacy of Mataafa was inevitable and natural. He had the 
whole Catholic party to support him, and a great Protestant 
following of those who admired him for his stand against the 
Germans in 1886-7, and for his chiefly qualities, and who 
had stood beside him when he had twice before been King, and 
who pitied him on account of his long exile. According to 
Samoan custom, therefore, he was again chosen King and anoint- 
ed as such in November last. Meanwhile, other candidates had 
appeared—Tamasese, the son of the deceased German puppet 
King, and Malietoa Tanus, the son of the lately deceased King, 
a boy of 16 or 17 years of age, still under the tutelage of the Lon- 
don Missionary School. Tamasese withdrew his claims in favor 
of Malietoa Tanus, with the understanding that he should have a 
position of influence in the Government. Malietoa Tanus was 
chosen King by his supporters, and claimed to have been lawfully 
elected. Thereupon, the decision fell to the Chief Justice, by the 
terms of the Treaty. In the meantime, the natives from the re- 
mote districts began to gather in force at the capital, and the 
situation became threatening in the extreme. It was appar- 
ent that the followers of Mataafa, at least in .and about 
Apia, were far more numerous and better equipped than those 
of his adversary. On the 31st day of December, the Chief Jus- 
tice announced his decision that Mataafa was ineligible for the 
kingship, and that, therefore, Malietoa Tanus was King. 

Before another day had elapsed, that judgment was reversed 
by force of arms. Malietoa Tanus was in hiding at a missionary’s 
house and, later, upon a British warship. Tamasese was with him, 
and his followers were scattered or slain, their houses burned, 
and the whole government in possession of Mataafa. Mataafa 
was King again, this time not only by virtue of the anointing, but 
by virtue of the military strength of his followers, support- 
ed and recognized by all the German officials and people in 
Samoa. The situation was exceedingly embarrassing for the 
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Chief Justice, living a mile back from town, the whole neighbor- 
hood being occupied by natives who regarded his decision as an 
injustice, and who had overthrown it by violence and bloodshed. 
He retired to the British warship, “Porpoise”; and the British and 
American Consuls, apparently terrified by the exciting course of 
events, thereupon met with the German Consul and recognized a 
Provisional Government, consisting of Mataafa and a Council of 
thirteen of his chiefs, with Dr. Raffel, the German President of 
the Municipality of Apia, as chief executive officer. Herein a 
great mistake was made. There is no provision in the Treaty 
for a Provisional Government. The Consuls had no authority to 
recognize it or to take any action with reference to it, and they 
played directly into the hands of Mataafa and the Germans by so 
doing. | 

The Germans were not slow to seize their advantage. The 
Provisional Government declared the office of Chief Justice va- 
cant. The Treaty provides that, in the case of a vacancy, the 
President of the Municipal Council shall perform the duties of 
Chief Justice, and Dr. Raffel was instantly installed as acting 
Chief Justice. This was a manifest violation of the Treaty. 
The Chief Justice could only be removed by the concur- 
rence of at least two of the powers, whereas, none of them had 
concurred. By this time, the English and American Consuls had 
apparently rallied sufficiently from their dazed condition to pro- 
test against this revolutionary proceeding on the part of the Ger- 
mans, and proceeded, with a body of marines from the “Porpoise”, 
to reinstate the Chief Justice, a course of conduct which was ulti- 
mately approved by the three powers, the German Government 
having repudiated the summary act of its officials in attempting to 
set aside the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, the Chief Justice be- 
came involved in a series of proceedings against German subjects 
and officials for contempt of court, in which difficult questions of 
jurisdiction and international law were involved, and which re- 
sulted in intensifying, if possible, the already extremely bitter 
feelings prevailing. But the Provisional Government, with Ma- 
taafa as King, still held sway. 

Early in March, the American warship, “Philadelphia”, ap- 
peared upon the scene. Rear Admiral Kautz, in command, as- 
sembled a conference of the Consuls and naval officers of the 
three powers, and thereafter issued a manifesto, declaring the 
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Provietonal Government to be unauthorized by the Treaty, com- 
mandirg its members to retire to their homes, and threatening 
violence if they failed to do so, and caused Malietoa Tanus to be 
anointed King. The German Consul General, never having con- 
sented to these proceedings, issued a counter proclamation, assert- 
ing that the Provisional Government had been authorized by the 
action of all the Consuls, and urging that Government to stand 
steadfast. Thus fortified, the Provisional Government stood by 
its guns, literally. It refused to disband. The Rear Admiral, 
accordingly, aided by the English ships, but not by the German, 
proceeded to carry his threat into execution, bombarding portions 
of the town and its environs, and the towns along the coast, and 
brought back the deported Malietoa chiefs, who instantly reorgan- 
ized their faction of natives, so that civil war again prevailed. 
Meanwhile, the experiment which the Germans had tried in 1888, 
of landing sailors to fight in the midst of the cocoanut plantations 
against the nimble natives, was repeated in the same locality and 
with the same results. American and English officers and sailors 
were slain and compelled to retreat, and some of them were be- 
headed. Since that time, the fighting has gone on at intervals, 
the only result being that a gentle, picturesque and kindly people 
are engaged, under the auspices of three great powers, in exter- 
minating one another. 

In this connection, perhaps, a word should be said about the 
Samoan custom of taking heads. It is justly regarded as barbaric, 
and is forbidden by Samoan law; yet, it is not done as an act 
of cruelty, but solely to secure a trophy of war. The Samoans are 
well versed in Scripture, and justify this practice from the sacred 
Word. They will say: “Is it not so that when David killed Go- 
liath, he cut off his head and carried it before the King?” They 
have been recently denounced as “savages,” and so they are, in a 
certain sense. They are tattooed, wear but little clothing, though 
enough for the climate, their land titles and system of living are 
communistic and patriarchal, like those of Abraham. At the 
same time, they have a nobility of rank, courtliness and politeness 
and dignity of manner. They are Christians, builders and sup- 
porters of churches. They read and write, conduct family wor- 
ship every day, have their books printed in London, and play 
cricket, polo and games of cards. But the fact that the taking of 
heads in the German-Samoan war of 1888, was regarded as suffi- 
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cient reason for excluding Mataafa from the kingship when the 
Treaty was made, is an indication of how the taking of American 
and English heads in the present war will affect his candidacy. 
He will be regarded by England and the United States as absolute- 
ly disqualified, and it will be impossible for Germany, in view of 
the position which she took in 1889, to oppose that contention. 
It is highly improbable now that Mataafa will be longer recognized 
as King and the probability is that the noblest Samoan of them 
all, owing to bad advice and misguided ambition, will again take 
his station upon the shores of the lagoon at Jaluit. 

Samoa is without telegraphic communication with the rest of 
the world. One of the great difficulties, both before and since the 
making of the Treaty, has been unauthorized and extreme action 
on the part of officials located there, remote from controlling 
authority, magnifying their own positions and powers, and in- 
clined to take extraordinary action under the impulse of sudden 
and insular excitement. 

Great mischief comes from these unauthorized acts, even 
though they are repudiated later. It is safe to say that, if there 
had been telegraphic communication with Samoa, a great propor- 
tion of the difficulties of the last fifteen years would have been 
avoided. At present, it requires weeks to secure communica- 
tion with the home Governments. But with an opportunity to 
receive immediate instructions from home, officials would be 
sure to avoid unauthorized extreme action, and all dangerous 
matters would be determined in advance by instructions from the 
several foreign offices, where there is a larger range of vision, free 
from the heat of insular prejudice and personal jealousies and 
animosities. Ifthe cable from Vancouver to the Australasian Brit- 
ish colonies is laid, and a connection made with Samoa, the Sa- 
moan problem will be greatly simplified. 

In a previous article, the present writer traced the political 
history of Samoa down to 1897, and expressed the opinion that 
the Treaty ought to be amended in important respects, but that its 
abrogation would be a mistake. Recent events have not 
modified this opinion. The Treaty was our deliberate act, after 
years of negotiation and investigation, and when we were in pos- 
session of all the facts now known, except such as have resulted 
from the practical working of the Treaty itself. It was a national, 
not a political, act, negotiated by a commission of high standing, 
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appointed by a Republican administration, in pursuance of ar- 
rangements made for that purpose by a Democratic administra- 
tion. Its fundamental purpose, as far as our country was con- 
cerned, was to secure the neutralization of the islands lying at the 
center of the South Pacific,as the Hawaiian Islands do at the center 
of the North Pacific, in the direct pathway of the commerce ever 
increasing between our country and the British colonies, and for 
the protection of our rights and interests in the admirable harbor 
of Pago Pago. Every other important group in the South Seas 
had been seized and appropriated by some foreign Government. 
Samoa was the only foothold left for us. Its appropriation was 
eagerly sought, both by Great Britain and by Germany. It wasa 
source of constant international irritation. We were brought to 
the verge of war with Germany by her persistent attempts to annex 
the islands. Congress appropriated five hundred thousand dollars 
for the defence of our interest in Samoa. The Treaty constituted 
a law binding upon the great nations, and defining the rights of 
all. It substituted the rule of law for that of force. It is the 
standard by which every act of either party to the international 
compact can be measured. It preserves our rights in the Pago 
Pago harbor, it secures to all our citizens now in Samoa, and to 
those who may wish hereafter to carry our flag and commerce 
thither, absolute equality in trade, the protection of the laws, and 
freedom from aggression of other nationalities. It has given effi- 
cient government to the Municipality of Apia, where most of the 
foreigners reside, it has established a local government that owns 
its own buildings, pays its own bills, and has done more road 
building than had been done in Samoa in all time before. It has 
prevented the destructive sale of intoxicating liquors to natives; 
it has completely and finally settled titles to all lands claimed by 
foreigners, and has perfected an admirable system of registration 
of titles; it has provided a court in which all internal controversies 
can be settled, an impartial tribunal for the adjustment of contro- 
versies which, heretofore, could be settled only by force. 

The Spanish-American war has emphasized the importance of 
coaling stations in remote parts of the world. With coal treated 
as contraband of war, a modern warship is absolutely helpless in 
times of war, unless it can reach a base of supplies belonging to its 
own country. Unless we retain our grasp upon Pago Pago, the 
whole of the South Pacific would be closed to us the instant war 
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was declared with any naval power. With the tremendous de- 
velopment that is going on upon the shores of the Pacific, making 
it the theatre of some of the vastest political and commercial 
events of this age, and with the United States taking its position 
as a world power, and being from its location more interested 
than any other great power in occurrences throughout every por- 
tion of the Pacific, we cannot afford to make the slightest relaxa- 
tion of the rights in Samoa that have been secured to us by the 
Berlin Treaty. “The -white man’s burden” in Samoa rests as 
heavily upon German shoulders as upon those of England and 
America. The Germans have there a larger interest than any 
other nationality. They have a solemn compact with us, as to 
the manner in which those interests and their people shall be 
safeguarded and preserved. Samoa has been made a most import- 
ant point in the policy of the German colonial party. The Ger- 
man Government would not, for a moment, consider any abate- 
ment of its rights in Samoa, and we are bound to recognize them 
to the fullest extent, under the Treaty. 

Some of the difficulties of administration are plainly avoid- 
able. The construction of a cable, as has already been indicated, 
would be a great help. Likewise our own Government might ful- 
fill its obligations under the Treaty, which it has been exceedingly 
remiss in doing. What would be thought of the policy of a Gov- 
ernment in the Philippines, if it should send out a Chief Justice, 
and a Chief Executive Officer of Manila, and a Consul or equiva- 
lent officer, and withdraw its army and warships for a series of 
years, and tell those officials to conduct the Government, preserve 
the peace and enforce the laws? Yet, that is just what our Govern- 
ment has done as to Samoa. From 1892 to 1899, no American 
warship visited Samoa, a period of practically seven years, in which 
officials were left to struggle on as best they could, without the 
slightest aid from the Government at Washington. The Ger- 
mans, during nearly all that period, maintained two warships in 
Samoa. The British Government has every year sent one or more 
warships to the islands. This costs money. It is not strange that 
the Germans, having had to bear most of the heat and burden, 
should have come to think that they are entitled to a greater voice 
in the management of affairs than their partners who had con- 
tributed next to nothing. 

Our influence there has been greatly impaired by our failure to 
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do our part in support of the Treaty. Let our Government fulfill 
its duty under the Treaty, furnish its fair share of the naval force 
necessary for the proper policing of the islands, and lend its actual 
support to the Treaty officials, and the troubles in Samoa will 
largely vanish. Our newly awakened interest in the Pacific should 
enable us to see that our rights in Samoa are to be protected 
in precisely the same way as in the Philippines and Hawaii, 
namely, by establishing and actually supporting a just government. 
It has been suggested that the islands should be divided, and 
Savaii taken by Great Britain, Upolu by the Germans, and Tutuila 
by the United States. Upolu is at the center of the group, and 
is by far the richest and most valuable of all the islands. This 
scheme is an old one. In 1866, President Cleveland appointed 
George H. Bates as a special commissioner to proceed to Samoa in 
connection with like commissioners appointed by England and 
Germany, to make investigation and report as to what ought to 
be done. In his report, Mr. Bates refers to “the suggestion made 
in Berlin for a partition of Samoa, the United States to have 
Tutuila, England Savaii, and Germany Upolu,” but he makes no 
recommendation in favor of such a course. This suggestion does 
not seem entitled to more consideration now than in 1886. The 
people of Samoa come and go constantly between the islands, to so 
marked an extent that the early discoverers named the group the 
“Navigators’ Islands.” The same chief often holds sway of the 
lands and people situated in two or more of the islands. In their 
wars, they are divided into factions according to their tribal rela- 
tions, without reference to the island upon which they reside for 
the time being. The natives from the German island, in case of 
division, would continue to take part, as they always have done, in 
the political affairs of the other islands and vice versa. It would 
be impracticable to determine whether depredations committed 
upon the American island, for instance, were committed by na- 
tives for whose acts Germany was responsible. The islands are so 
near together that constant collisions of interest would arise, both 
between natives and aliens subject to the different jurisdictions. 
It would be unjust to the natives, who are one race and one peo- 
ple, to apportion them out into three different nationalities. 
While the harbor of Pago Pago is an admirable one, the best in 
Samoa and entirely safe in times of storm, yet its surroundings are 
such as to make it an undesirable place for our warships to remain 
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in for a long time. It is entirely land locked and cut off from the 
trade winds, with frequent tropical showers—caused by the con- 
densation of the vapors by the high mountains—followed by a 
scorching sun. It is an unfit place for the establishment of a 
town of any size, and the whole island of Tutuila, upon which 
it is situated, is rugged and mountainous, and more nearly 
worthless than Upolu or Savaii. The trans-Pacific steamers all 
touch at Apia, 75 miles away from Pago Pago, and the cable, when 
it comes, will doubtless land at Apia. It would be exceedingly un- 
desirable to have it wholly within German territory. But if the 
United States tookTutuila, nobody would think of governing it 
without support from home, so that the necessity of naval aid 
would be at least as imperative under such a scheme as under the 
Berlin Treaty. 

In its general lines the Treaty embraces the important fea- 
tures essential to such an international protectorate. It is 
doubtful if anything would be gained by an attempt to recast the 
whole Treaty. But it was realized at the time that events would 
show points of friction in its working and defects in its provisions, 
and that such changes should subsequently be made as experience 
had shown to be expedient and desirable, and three years was 
deemed a sufficient time for such actual trial. The Eighth Ar- 
ticle provides: 

“Upon the request of either power after three years from the signa- 
ture hereof, the powers shall consider by common accord what amelio- 


rations, if any, may be introduced into the provisions of this General 
Act.” 


The Treaty has now been in operation for nine years. No 
amendments have been adopted. Manifestly, it is unfair to criti- 
cise the Treaty for failure to work satisfactorily, when no effort 
has been made to effect the modifications that were originally con- 
templated, and no support whatever has been given by our coun- 
try to the Treaty officials with the single exception of the recent 
action of Rear Admiral Kautz in the attempt to enforce the de- 
cision of the Chief Justice. The system of taxation provided 
in the Treaty is both impracticable and unjust. It imposes 
equal head taxes upon every man, woman and child of the Samoan 
race, without the slightest regard to capacity to meet the exaction. 
_ This is unjust. But it has uniformly proven to be vain and in- 


effectual. Natives resent and avoid it. It is a constant stimulus 
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to rebellion, because the native who joins the rebellion at once gets 
out of reach of the tax collector, and escapes taxation altogether. 
A reasonable customs duty, imposed upon such articles of import 
as are largely used by the natives, not high enough to stimulate 
smuggling, but high enough to compel the traders to add it to the 
selling price of their commodities, would make every trader a 
collector of taxes without friction, and would supply all the rev- 
enue needed for the support of the Government and for steady 
prosecution of internal improvements. This would remove one 
of the great causes of friction and rebellion. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in certain classes of 
cases should be more clearly defined. Whether the Chief Justice 
may deal with members of the different nationalities for contempt, 
when that contempt consists, not in acts done in open court, but 
in acts done at other times and places, which tend to degrade and 
lower the court, and to interfere with its processes, is a very serious 
question under the present reading of the Berlin Act. Each Con- 
sul has exclusive jurisdiction of all criminal offences committed 
by people of his own nation. We have now the unseemly and 
demoralizing spectacle of seeing the Chief Justice pursuing, with 
proceedings for contempt, and writs of ne ereat, German sub- 
jects for alleged contempts of his court and the processes thereof, 
each of which consists of acts done beyond the presence of the 
court, while the German Consul General takes the defendants un- 
der his immediate consular protection, and denounces the pro- 
ceedings as an invasion of his jurisdiction. There is something to 
be said upon both sides, and the Treaty can easily be so modified 
as to prevent such unseemly controversies in the future. 

There have been, in times past, unfortunate controver- 
sies between the native government and the President of the 
Municipality of Apia, who is, by the terms of the Treaty, receiver 
and custodian of all the funds of the native government. as to the 
right to control the disbursement of public funds. Under the 
Treaty, as it exists, the native government manifestly has the right 
to control the disposition of its own funds, and such has been the 
decision of the Supreme Court; but, inasmuch as the native gov- 
ernment at times would be inclined to use the funds for distribu- 
tion among its own members, without any adequate equivalent to 
the public, and as those funds have been largely realized from 
customs taxes paid by foreigners, and as the President is largely , 
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considered responsible for the public expenditures, he is manifestly 
entitled to have his recommendations upon that subject carefully 
considered by the native Government, and to be a potent factor in 
the disbursements of those revenues. But that he should have the 
sole determination as to what should be done with the public 
funds, would be a degradation and humiliation to the na- 
tive element that is unnecessary and inexpedient; and, inasmuch 
as the President is always a German, it would be placing the whole 
control of all the finances of the country absolutely in the hands 
of the Germans, a condition of things to which the other two 
powers never ought to, and probably never will, consent. A suit- 
able provision would require the native Government and the 
President either to agree upon necessary and reasonable expendi- 
tures, before public funds could be disbursed, or, when they dis- 
agreed, to refer the matter to the Chief Justice for final decision. 
This would afford protection to the treasury, to the native Govern- 
ment, and to the President. 

The Treaty ought to make definite provision for assistance in 
enforcing the decrees, mandates and judgments of the Supreme 
Court. It is practically silent upon this subject, and, from the 
time the court was established down to March, 1899, there has not 
been one instance in which aid has been furnished, directly 
or indirectly, to the Supreme Court by the powers, or any 
of them. Imagine a Supreme Court of one Judge to be estab- 
lished by the United States in the Philippines, and that court be- 
ing left for eight or nine years to maintain itself among an alien 
people of divers nationalities, most of them utterly unfamiliar with 
the proceedings of such a court. What could we expect the result 
to be? Yet, the Supreme Court of Samoa has been left in just 
that situation, and it is a marvel, under the circumstances, that it 
has been able to become the central institution of the country, and 
to command general respect and obedience. 

A commission has now been appointed, consisting of one com- 
missioner from each of the three powers, to agree upon measures 
that shall be taken, both for redressing wrongs that have been 
done in the recent disturbances, and for introducing such ameli- 
orations as may be necessary for the future government of the 
islands. The full text of the instructions has not been made pub- 
lic. After contention upon that point, it has been agreed that 
their action must be unanimous in order to make any measure 
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which they may take immediately effective. The gentlemen who 
have been appointed upon the commission are of high character. 
They will doubtless approach the performance of their delicate 
duties with a lofty purpose, and with the intention to make such 
reasonable concessions and modifications of pre-existing views as 
may be necessary to secure unanimous action. It is probable that 
they will be able to take such action as will end the disastrous and 
deeply to be regretted division of counsels that now exists among 
the foreign Samoan officials, and to agree upon immediate plans 
of action that will relieve the existing strain. There is no reason, 
in the nature of things, why they should not be able to formulate 
amendments to the Treaty that, so far as foreigners are con- 
cerned, will be unanimously supported by the powers. 

The greatest difficulty will be in dealing with the native ques- 
tion. They have no knowledge of native character or modes of 
thought, and cannot acquire such knowledge within the limits of 
their probable stay in Samoa. They will be apt to think, as others 
have so many times thought before them, that, when the three 
powers agree upon a course of conduct and issue their mandates, 
the natives will acquiesce. Outwardly, they probably will do so; 
but, as a matter of fact, they will not do so unless an adjustment 
is made which commends itself to them as fair and just: They 
may retire to their homes while the commissioners sail smilingly 
away; but if a King is installed at the behest of the powers, and 
against the protest of the great mass of the Samoan people, he will 
have little more authority than the President of a debating 
club. The natives will refuse to pay taxes or to obey the com- 
mands of the King, they will identify ali foreign officials with the 
attempt to force upon them a native ruler whom they loathe, 
will commit depredations upon the plantations of foreigners and 
will decline to obey the summons of the Supreme Court. They 
will refuse to build roads, or to allow the King’s adherents to come 
into the localities possessed by his opponents. The King will be a 
King of a few natives about Apia. The processes of the court will 
reach only through practically the same territory, while all the 
rest of Samoa will sit sullen, obstinate and disloyal. It will be a 
paper government and not an actual one. 

Of course, it is in the power of the three great Gov- 
ernments to crush all native opposition, if they see fit to do so, and 
to kill, if need be, those who resent what they deem to be injustice; 
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but that is an unworthy thing for three of the mightiest Govern- 
ments on earth to set their hands to. The Samoans are an inter- 
esting, picturesque and kindly people, by nature and training; and 
it would be horrible, an act to be execrated by mankind, to see 
them trampled and crushed under the iron heel and torn and 
mangled by shells. The solution of the native problem is 
one that will tax the ability and insight of the commission to the 
highest degree; and if they are able so to shape their course as to 
secure the substantial, sincere and loyal support of the Samoan 
people and the unanimous approval of the powers, they will have 
accomplished a result that tends to secure the peace of the world 
and the preservation of a noble race from extermination, and 
they will be entitled to high recognition for valuable services in a 
difficult field. 
Henry C. Ibe. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 


Commence, and especially international commerce, plays to- 
day a larger part in the life and movements of the world than it 
ever did before. Not only the opening up to trade and coloniza- 
tion of new areas, not only that increased production of minerals 
and of commodities obtained by the cultivation of the soil conse- 
quent on the enormous resources which physical science now places 
at our command, but, even more than these, the extraordinary de- 
velopment of communications by sea and land, their greater swift- 
ness and their greater cheapness—all these causes have swelled the 
volume of trade to an extent far in excess of the growth of the 
world’s population. Thus commerce occupies men’s minds more 
than it ever did before. Classes which in Europe treated it with in- 
difference, or even with scorn, two centuries ago, are now almost as 
keenly interested as the classes directly engaged in mercantile life. 
The prosperity of a country, its wealth, its luxury, its power, are 
all deemed to depend more upon its trade than upon any other 
cause. Competition is far keener than ever, not only between in- 
dividuals but between nations as a whole, and the annual returns 
of the export and import trade of each country are watched with 
an attention as close as that which the engineer gives to the 
pressure of the steam and the number of revolutions of the screw 
on a record-breaking ocean voyage. 

Accordingly, commerce is now a more potent factor in interna- 
tional politics than in any earlier period. Wars, which in ruder 
ages were undertaken for the sake of plunder, which in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were waged, really or nominally, 
on account of religious differences, which in the last century, as 
well as in earlier times, were often due to the ambition of mon- 
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archs, are now frequently to be feared from the clash of commer- 
cial interests, and this source of peril, which was indeed not un- 
known before, seems to be quite as serious as dynastic pride or 
racial animosity. The two most recent grounds of quarrel which 
have arisen among the European Powers have been the partition 
of Africa and the effort to secure footholds in China. In both of 
these cases it is not so much territory that has been in question as 
markets, for territory is now looked upon as chiefly valuable in re- 
spect of the trade which it can be made the means of developing. 
And though the United States has less need than any Euro- 
pean country to look to or depend upon foreign markets, since it 
is itself the greatest market in the world, not only in respect of its 
vast population, but still more in respect of the purchasing capac- 
ity of the individual members of that population, there have been 
many signs that a desire for the expansion of its export trade in 
manufactured goods, as well as in food stuffs and other agricultural 
products, is steadily increasing, and has had an influence upon 
that policy of territorial extension beyond the seas to which the 
nation is now apparently committed. 

In this state of facts, every possible mode of promoting the 
commercial success of each nation in the fierce competition which 
we witness begins to be studied and discussed. One such mode is 
the cultivation of the aptitude and skill of the individual man, 
who is the ultimate factor in this competition. Hence that cry 
for technical instruction which fills our ears in Europe and which 
is almost as loud in America. Commercial education is a branch 
of technical instruction in general, and may be described as that 
branch of it which is concerned not so much with the methods of 
production as with the methods of distribution, that is to say, with 
the processes of sale and purchase. It is concerned with them 
on their practical side. Economic science investigates the gen- 
eral laws which govern the exchange of commodities. The art of 
commerce deals with the practical forms which the process of 
exchange takes, shows the reasons for those forms, explains how 
they ought to be conducted, and cultivates the various talents 
which are needed to conduct them with efficiency and success. 

That there is any such Art of Commerce is a comparatively re- 
cent notion. Thirty or forty years ago, it was not supposed, either 
in England or in America, that any special training was needed 
for a business life. The phrase “a commercial education” was in- 
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deed familiar. But it meant merely a non-classical education, 
that is to say, an education which included no Greek and very little 
Latin; and in practice it was understood, in England at least, to 
mean something “cheap and nasty,” an illiberal education, an edu- 
cation below the level of the conventional gentleman. That it is 
now beginning to be used in a quite different sense, as denoting a 
special preparation for business, analagous to the special prepara- 
tion given to physicians or lawyers or civil engineers, is due not 
to reflection on the part of Englishmen, but almost entirely to 
the example of foreign countries and, in particular, of Germany, 
France and Belgium. In those three countries such special prep- 
aration has been given for many years—the great Institute at 
Leipzig was founded in 1852. Yet the example of Germany 
would not have told upon the English, who had long deemed 
themselves the first commercial people of Europe, but for the 
amazing development of German manufacturing industries and 
German export trade which began to attract notice soon after the 
war of 1870, and has latterly threatened the old supremacy of Eng- 
land. Thirty years ago the English thought the Teutons of the 
Continent mere theorists, and would not have taken any lessons in 
practical matters from them. To-day the achievements of Ger- 
many in applied science and the expansion of her export trade 
have set all the rest of Europe to study her methods, and to try 
to profit by them. Even now people in England are not prepared 
to go nearly as far as the Germans go in their faith in the value of 
education, nor in the willingness to keep young men at school 
preparing themselves for business when they might be actually en- 
gaged in it. We in England are really only beginning to discuss 
the whole subject, and though it is constantly talked of, few posi- 
tive conclusions have yet been generally accepted, and still less has 
been done to establish systematic commercial instruction on a 
large scale. I gather that this is, speaking broadly, the case in 
America also, though in some American cities a better educational 
provision has been made than yet exists in Great Britain. Ac- 
cordingly, in the remarks which follow, I shall deal with general 
considerations rather than with details, and endeavor to state some 
principles which may hold good both for America and England. 
There are, no doubt, important differences between America 
and England. What is called secondary education—that is to 
say, education higher than elementary—is much more a matter 
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of public concern in America, where every State has a system of 
grammar schools or high schools maintained by public funds, 
whereas in England it is only primary or elementary education 
that is everywhere provided at the public cost. In America the 
ancient classical languages have not formed so large a part of edu- 
cation as they have done in England and Scotland. In the United 
States, separated from Europe by a wide ocean, and with no for- 
eign language spoken on its borders except Spanish (for the trifl- 
ing exception of French in lower Canada may be disregarded), 
modern foreign languages are of less importance to a business man 
than they are in England. And in the United States the condi- 
tions of economic and social life have given a keenness and versa- 
tility to the mind of young men, a quickness in adapting them- 
selves to changes in trade and a readiness to shift from one kind 
of business to another, which are more rare in an old and settled 
country like England. Nevertheless, the main conditions of the 
problem remain similar for England and for America. The in- 
tellectual character of the two nations is fundamentally the same. 
Their social ideals do not greatly differ. The prejudices which lie 
hidden in their minds operate in the same way. And though 
America has a far larger home trade than England, she is becom- 
ing hardly less eager to develop her foreign trade. Accordingly, 
what I have to say will, if it is true, hold true for both peoples. 
The first question to be considered, for if it is answered in the 
negative there is an end of the whole matter, is whether a special 
preparation for commercial life is really of any practical use at all. 
Some men of business say it is not, holding that business is a 
thing which can be learned only in an office or a warehouse, all 
previous training being thrown away, because such training is 
given before the concrete facts of commerce have become familiar. 
This objection might perhaps be answered by an appeal to the ex- 
perience of Germany, France and Belgium, where commercial 
opinion is almost (though not quite) unanimous in setting a high 
value on special training, and where in consequence public au- 
thorities of all kinds have been at great trouble and expense to 
provide it. But the objection is so deeply rooted in the minds of 
many business men who, though they do not say much, exert a 
wide influence, that it deserves to be dealt with. It seems to rest 
largely upon two misunderstandings. One is the notion that the 
advocates of commercial education expect it to turn every boy 
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into a competent business man. Now this is what no education 
will or can do in any trade or profession whatever. Many young 
fellows of good ability, who have had the best instruction money 
can buy, do not succeed, whether it be in business, or in law, or in 
medicine, or in soldiering, because a host of other things besides 
ability and education are elements in success. Industry, sobriety, 
steadiness of application, pleasant manners, social tact and knowl- 
edge of human nature, the power of inspiring confidence, be it 
confidence in your honesty, or confidence in your tenacity of pur- 
pose, all these things count for much in winning success in any 
and every walk of life. A physician, or a lawyer, or a soldier may 
fail for want of some of these gifts, but that is not deemed a reason 
for omitting to give him all the knowledge needed for his profes- 
sion. So with business. No amount of teaching, or for the matter 
of that, no amount of cleverness, will ensure success in business. 
All that special preparation can possibly do is to make those who 
have the natural gifts that lead to success somewhat better, and 
to make those in whom these natural gifts are deficient somewhat 
less bad. And as the majority of young men are neither so capable 
as to be sure of success, however ill trained, nor so incapable as to 
be sure of failure, however well trained, the difference which train- 
ing may make seems sufficient to determine us to give it. 

The other misunderstanding arises from supposing that it is 
claimed by the advocates of special commercial preparation that a 
young man so prepared will, on his first admission to an office or a 
warehouse, be as useful to his employer as if he had entered it 
two years sooner, having spent those two years in the office instead 
of at school or college. But this is not what is claimed. Suppose 
A and B, two boys of equal diligence and talent, finish their gen- 
eral secondary education at the age of fifteen. A is put forthwith 
into an office. B goes through a course of special commercial in- 
struction, and enters the same office when both boys are seventeen. 
B will for some months know less of the ordinary routine work of 
the office than A knows, and so far will be less useful. But two 
years later, when both boys are nineteen, it may well be that B 
having acquired the requisite familiarity with practice, will be able 
to bring his special knowledge and trained aptitude into play, and 
be more useful to his employer, more likely to achieve ultimate 
success than A, whose knowledge and skill will remain permanent- 
ly inferior. Accordingly, that which is claimed for special prepara- 
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tion is, that though its results cannot bear full fruit till after some 
time, they make so great a difference to a man’s capacity for ulti- 
mate success that the time spent on receiving special instruction, 
during a period of some months or years before he enters business, 
is better spent than it would be in the office or the warehouse dur- 
ing the same period. Assuming for the moment—since this is a 
matter to which I will return presently—that there are aptitudes 
which can be trainal and facts which can be imparted specially 
useful for a business life, this argument would seem to be sound, 
and it is confirthed by the parallel cases of some other employ- 
ments and professions. 

We are now able to approach what is really the chief practical 
difficulty of the subject, viz.: the extreme variety of the kinds 
of work which are summed up and covered by the general term 
of Business or Commerce. Business is not an occupation like 
medicine or law, with a definite scope, and requiring a well-under- 
stood body of special knowledge. It covers all sorts of avocations. 
There is wholesale trading and retail trading in the home market. 
There is export trade and all that pertains to shipping goods 
abroad. There is banking and finance. There is stock broking 
and the dealing in all sorts of securities. There is the work of ac- 
countants and actuaries. There is railroad management and the 
whole field of transportation. There is insurance business in its 
various forms. And this list might be indefinitely extended by 
enumerating minor varieties of business, not to speak of the diver- 
sities of goods dealt in, a knowledge of one class of which will be 
of little use to a man when he comes to handle another class. 
How is it possible to frame any scheme of commercial education 
which shall cover these diverse kinds of work, yet how is it pos- 
sible for a youth to know beforehand—that is to say, in his school 
years—what kind of work it is that circumstances will lead him to 
enter? Few young men have the pleasant knowledge that posi- 
tions in an office or warehouse are waiting for them. They must 
take the first, or the most promising, opening they can get. 

This seems a formidable objection, but there is a twofold an- 
swer to it. In the first place, one must distinguish between the 
aptitudes that are needed for business, and the knowledge which 
will be serviceable in business. Now the aptitudes wanted, the 
mental qualities which make for commercial success, are pretty 
much the same in every form of business. I will inquire presently 
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what those qualities are; meantime it is sufficient to say that what- 
ever can be done to train and develop them may be done equally 


well whatever the particular department in which they are to be 
afterwards employed. Secondly, though it is true that some 
kinds of knowledge are needed for one sort of business, other kinds 
for other sorts, still there are branches of study a proficiency in 
which will be valuable whatever be the special form of trade 
wherein a man may be occupied. A knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, for instance, though more helpful to a youth entering an 
export house than to one who is to serve a railway company, can 
be turned to some account in a good many different kinds of com- 
mercial life. The power of rapid calculation, and especially of cal- 
culating without the aid of paper, is always profitable. A knowl- 
edge of the elements of finance, or of the terms of book-keeping, or 
of the ordinary operations of trade and the documents used there- 
in, invoices, bills of exchange, and so forth, is a kind of knowl- 
edge all business men ought to have. Accordingly, it seems a 
fair conclusion that there are certain elements common to com- 
mercial education which can be taught with advantage to all young 
men preparing for business, and which may therefore be made the 
regular and normal foundation of a commercial course. More 
special topics, a mastery of which will be valuable only in some 
special line, such as banking or stock-broking, or railway work, 
may be taught in a large city, where the number of persons wish- 
ing for instruction in such topics is large enough to make it worth 
while to supply the teaching. In London, for instance, or in New 
York or Chicago, there is hardly any particular branch of business 
in which a public institution might not be expected to provide in- 
struction, because there would be a demand sufficient to fill the 
class room. But in cities of the size of Nottingham or Newcastle 
in England, of Buffalo or Pittsburgh in the United States, this 
would “hardly be the case. In them it would be enough to naan 
the subjects of confessedly general utility. 

/ _ This brings us to the question of what commercial education 
really is, what it ought to include and cover. And here let us re- 
vert to the distinction already drawn between Aptitudes and 
Knowledge. The function of a proper course of special perpara- 
tion is to deal with both of these. It ought to aim at forming and 
training the mental faculties most needed in business, and it ought 
to impart the kinds of knowledge most serviceable in business. 
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Beginning with the Aptitudes—and I am speaking of intellec- 
tual aptitudes only, for those of a moral nature, important as they 
are, do not come into our present inquiry—there are two which 
seem to be specially conducive to commercial success. One of 
them is the habit of observing, that is to say, of observing quickly, 
keenly and accurately. It is a habit precious in all walks of life, 
invaluable to the physician, the traveler and the novelist, valuable 
to the lawyer, the farmer and the politician. To some classes of 
business men, as for instance to the selling agent or the commercial 
traveler, it is just as valuable, and in fact makes all the difference 
between success and failure. Though no doubt largely a natural 
gift, it is one which may be greatly inproved by appropriate train- 
ing, one which may be trained from very early years. The sciences, 
commonly called by the name of Natural History, such as botany, 
entomology and geology, afford an excellent means of teaching 
boys and girls how to observe, and this can also be done in the 
practical parts of elementary chemistry and physics. In a some- 
what different way it can be done also in the teaching of language, 
i. e., the pupils may be stimulated to notice and try to explain 
differences of phrase, or differences in the way in which two lan- 
guages express a similar idea. However, it is chiefly of observation 
through the senses that I am thinking, and for training in this 
nothing is so good as natural history. 

The other mental habit is that of reflecting on facts observed, 
of putting facts together and asking the reason for them. This 
again, as everybody knows, is a faculty and habit of the utmost 
utility to men in every walk of practical life, and I mention it in 
connection with business only because many people who under- 
stand its utility for the professional man or the m n concerned 
with applied science, are apt to forget that it is quite as useful in 
modern commerce. Commerce has become a far more complex af- 
fair in our time than it ever was before, and can, less than ever be- 
fore, be successfully prosecuted upon any routine or rule of thumb 
system. The conditions of trade change from day to day. New 
scientific discoveries, new financial complications, new political sit- 
uations, enter more and more as factors into many branches of 
commerce. A man’s mind needs now to have not only a watchful 
alertness in noting such changes, but a capacity for appreciating 
the consequences which a change may have upon matters which 
seem to lie out of the immediate sphere of its influence. In short, 
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‘since the problems a business man has to deal with are now more 
intricate and delicate than in older and simpler days, the business 
man needs always more and more to accustom himself to think 
about those problems, approaching them from every side and not 
merely adopting the view which he finds among his friends or in 
the newspapers. He has to beware of trusting to fixed ideas and 
positive rules. He must watch the commercial and political sky 
as the captain of a sailing ship watches the carry of the clouds and 
the movement of the barometer, and the freshening of the 
wind, and the direction of the swell. And his observation must 
be a reflective observation, leading him on to a forecast. All this 
is obvious when one comes to think of it; and I dwell upon it only 
because the old idea that business was an easier sort of occupation 
than the learned profession, needing a less active intellect, still 
half survives in many quarters, and disposes men to underestimate 
the worth for commercial life of a stimulative intellectual training. 

As to the means by which education can form such mental cap- 
acities as I have described, this is a matter much more of the skill 
of the teacher than of the particular subjects taught. A first rate 
teacher will handle any subject in a way to excite and interest the 
pupil’s mind, and will estimate his success much less by the quan- 
tity of information wherewith he has furnished the pupil‘s memory 
than by the habits of acute, independent, consecutive and concen- 
trated thinking which he has enabled the pupils to form. 

We may now come to consider the branches of instruction 
which a commercial education ought to include. And here it is 
first of all necessary to distinguish between the classes of persons 
for whom provision is to be made. Three such classes may be dis- 
tinguished. There are those who finish their general education, so 
far as it is given in school, at fourteen years of age; those whose 
parents’ means enable them to continue their general education till 
sixteen; and those, the sons of the comparatively rich, who can af- 
ford to stay at school and go on completing what is called a liberal 
education till eighteen. Evidently a different commercial curric- 
ulum must be instituted for each of these three classes, that for 
the second being wider and higher than that which can be taken 
by the first, and that for the third going still further and higher 
than that suited for the second. 

For boys leaving school at thirteen or fourteen, and desiring 
to enter an office or a warehouse at the earliest possible moment, 
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no very extended course is possible. They have not time for it, 
their minds are not sufficiently mature to be fit to tackle abstract 
topics, and their knowledge of life is too small to make the teach- 
ing of things which presuppose some knowledge of life profitable. 
Accordingly, the most that can be done for them seems to be to 
provide instruction in one or more of the following branches: 

(1.) A practical mastery of commercial arithmetic, and es- 
pecially a training in the habit of quick and accurate mental cal- 
culation, without the aid of the slate or paper. 

(2.) The elements of commercial geography, based on the 
elements of physical geography. 

(3.) A modern language, French, German or Spanish, which- 
ever may in the particular locality be most desired. 

(4.) Shorthand and book-keeping. There is some contro- 
versy as to the value of these subjects. Some high authorities 
doubt whether book-keeping can be profitably taught before the 
boy has entered an office and seen what books are for. The point 
is one for practical men to settle. 

(5.) English composition, not with the view of forming what 
is called style, but in order to accustom the boy to state what 
he knows in the clearest and fewest words, and especially to show 
him how to arrange his ideas. Composition is seldom well taught, 
at least in English schools; and the teaching of what is called 
English grammar has in reality less to do with it than is com- 
monly supposed. If more pains were spent on making a boy 
think of the precise meaning of what he has to say and the order 
in which it ought to be said, and less trouble taken about mere 
grammatical terminology, better results might perhaps be attained. 

For young people who leave a secondary school at sixteen, 
it is both possible and desirable to provide a wider range of in- 
struction directed to commerce. The programme should include 
the following subjects, though not all these would be taken by all 
learners. 

(1.) Modern languages. 

(2.) English composition, including practice in the art of an- 
alyzing and summarizing the contents of documents or reports. 

(3.) Shorthand and book-keeping (but consider remark made 
above). 

(4.) Commercial geography and the movements of the ex- 
change of commodities in the world at large. 
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(5.) A general view of the industry and trade of the country. 

(6.) The elements of business practice, i. e., a knowledge of 
the chief operations which belong to commerce in general, includ- 
ing the nature of the documents most commonly used, and a com- 
prehension, which though elementary need not be superficial, of 
the nature of incorporated companies and partnerships, and the 
use and functions of banks. 

(7.) The elements of political economy, especially those 
branches of it which relate tc exchange and finance. 

Finally, we come to those who pursue their general education 
up till the age of eighteen at least, some of whom will wish then 
to enter on a special preparation for commerce, while others will 
first take a university course and then, if they have time left be- 
fore they enter commercial life, will desire to learn something cal- 
culated to be specially serviceable to them in it. The number of 
such persons will be comparatively small, for few indeed are those 
whose pecuniary means permit them to postpone the beginning of 
their active business life to so late a point. But the class, if small, 
is important, because it will chiefly consist of the sons of men who 
are already at the head of established manufacturing or trading 
firms or corporations. Such young people will step at once into 
positions of responsibility, in which it is desirable that they should 
have as wide and intelligent a view of business as education can 
give them. Besides modern languages and the subjects numbered 
(5.), (6.) and (7.) in the last foregoing list, the teaching of which, 
and especially of (7.), would for them be carried to a higher point, — 
they should be encouraged to study recent economic history and 
the elements of commercial law, and might be taught how to deal 
with statistics, and the art of intelligently watching markets, and 
understanding the conditions which govern the price of securities. 

The highest commercial schools of Germany, France and Bel- 
gium teach all these things as well as some others which to our 
English eye appear, if not superfluous, yet so far from being essen- 
tial that it is not likely that an English or American public would 
set a high value onthem. They also attempt to teach a knowledge 
of products and goods generally, a subject which seems to belong 
rather to a special course suited for a particular locality than to a 
general curriculum. Nor do I mention chemistry, physics, or the 
other branches of natural science, because universities and techni- 
cal institutions already exist for teaching them. 
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The question in what way provision should be made for en- 
abling persons belonging to each of-the three foregoing classes to 
obtain the instruction suited to their needs, can not be answered 
generally. It depends very much on the locality and on the habits 
of the people. As the boys whose general education stops at four- 
teen can very seldom afford to forego the chance of beginning to 
earn somthing at once, very few of them can be expected to at- 
tend day classes giving special commercial preparation. It is by 
evening classes that they will usually be served. Of those on the 
other hand who leave a secondary school at sixteen, a certain pro- 
portion might give a year to the special commercial course. Yet 
existing habits, both in the United States and in England, make it 
probable that the majority will eontent themselves with getting 
taught in the evening after their day’s work is done. Instruction 
given to those already tired is, however, much less efficient and in 
Continental Europe this is so strongly felt that day classes are 
warmly recommended. As young men of the third and wealthier 
class occupy a freer position, it may be hoped that a larger propor- 
tion among them will devote their whole time and energy for a 
year or two—in Germany, France and Belgium the course is one of 
two years—to systematic commercial preparation. And in the 
United States, where the number of universities is much larger, 
relatively to the population, than in England, so that few large 
towns lack a fairly equipped university, it seems desirable that the 
subject should be taken up by the universities, and that classes for 
the scientific study of commercial economics should be brought in- 
to a university curriculum. There is nothing lowering to the 
conception of a university in its undertaking such a function. 
The true conception of a great seat of learning requires it to 
provide for the teaching of all the main branches of human knowl- 
edge and skill, of the practical arts as well as of what are called the 
pure sciences, in a philosophic spirit and upon scientific methods. 
This view has, I believe, already commended itself to some Ameri- 
can universities, and it is beginning to make way in England. In 
Liverpool, for example, the professors of University College (one of 
the three colleges of the Victoria University) have taken charge 
of some of the commercial classes recently established in that 
great mercantile centre. Nor should it be forgotten how much 
those who are to be the heads of great industrial and commercial 
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upon business as a fit matter for science, as a subject which may 
engage the higher faculties of thought instead of being regarded 
solely from the side of pecuniary profit. Nothing would do more 
to secure sound legislation in all questions of currency and of tax- 
ation (and especially in tariff questions) than the possession by a 
considerable number of leading business men of a mastery of the 
scientific theory of these subjects. This is true of all countries, 
but most true of a country which, like the United States, is in the 
long run governed by public opinion. 

The main conclusions to which this rapid and necessarily im- 
perfect survey of a large subject are intended to bear may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1.) The provision of special instruction in commercial mat- 
ters is desirable, not because special knowledge or training is of 
great consequence as compared with natural intelligence or with 
the gifts of character which lead to success, but because the stress 
of competition is now so keen that no nation can afford to neglect 
any expedient which may help to give its citizens the best chance. 

(2.) The term “commercial instruction” includes some branches 
of study and training which will be useful to all men engaged in 
business, and other branches useful only to those who are engaged 
in particular kinds of work. Provisions for the teaching of the 
former ought to be made in all considerable cities; provision 
for the teaching of the latter only in larger centers of population, 
where a supply of young men desiring instruction in special sub- 
jects may be expected. 

(3.) The age at which special commercial instruction should 
begin must depend on the pecuniary means and prospects of the 
youths for whom it is provided. Three classes may be distinguish- 
ed according to age, and three types of courses of instruction ought 
therefore to be provided for these three classes respectively. 

(4.) The later the age at which youths complete their general 
education the fuller and the higher in character should be the spec- 
ial commercial course provided for them. 

(5.) The most complete course, and that suited to the more 
mature minds of older persons, ought if possible to be connected 
with the university (if any) of the city in which it is to be provid- 
ed, while of course retaining a distinctly practical character. 

It may not be amiss to wind up with two warnings which seem 
needed to prevent a misconception of what has been said. 
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First—This paper is not designed to argue on behalf of what is 
called a modern or non-classical education. I am not one of those 
who think that either the ancient languages, or what are called 
“literary” or “humanistic” subjects, play too large a part in our 
schools, either in England or in the United States. Ou the con- 
trary I believe (basing myself on such observations as I have been 
able to make) that Latin and Greek, when properly taught, are su- 
perior as instruments of education to any modern language, and 
that “literary” subjects, such as history, are on the whole more 
efficient stimulants to the mind (taking an average of minds) than 
mathematics or natural science. 

Secondly.—Still less do I suggest that the time allotted to gen- 
eral education, whether elementary or secondary, should be short- 
ened in order to make room for the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects. The further he can carry his general education, the better 
will it be in the long run for the boy or young man, and more 
would be lost by curtailing the time spent on the subjects which 
everybody should learn than would be gained by any special prep- 
aration for a particular enployment. This is a point on which the 
enlightened and experienced opinion of German educationists par- 
ticularly insists. They declare that the success of their people in 
manufactures and commerce is due far more to the thorough and 
wide training given in their secondary schools than to the pro- 
vision, ample as it is, which they have made for technical and com- 
mercial education, and they add that technical and commercial 
education succeeds in proportion to the soundness of the general 
education of the pupils who receive it, and to the extent to which it 
is conducted upon proper educational principles by highly qualified 
teachers. This is a matter fit to be remembered in England and 
the United States, for the demand for commercial education might 
do more harm than good were it to lead either to a shortening or to 
a commercializing of general school education, or were it to dispose 
us to ignore the supreme importance of securing that the teaching 
of the commercial subjects themselves shall be so directed as to 
arouse and stimulate the faculties no less than inform the memory 
of the learner. 


JAMES BRYCE. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


BY Ss. N. D. NORTH, A MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION. 


Tue bill creating the United States non-partizan Industrial 
Commission was many years pending in Congress, was once vetoed 
by President Cleveland, and was signed by President McKinley, 
June 18, 1898. It took on divers forms at different stages of its 
incubation, and as finally passed authorized a commission of nine- 
teen members, nine of whom were appointed by the President 
from civil life, the other ten being members of Congress,—five 
Senators appointed by the Vice-President, and five Representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker. In making their appointments, 
the latter chose largely from the membership of the Labor Com- 
mittees of the two houses. The President went into all walks of 
business life, and three of his nine appointees are recognized as 
representatives of organized labor. 

There is no precedent in the United States for a body so in- 
congruously made up. - The injection of the Congressional ele- 
ment into the Commission is due to the reluctance of Congress to 
delegate its own functions. By claiming a majority of the Indus- 
trial Commission, Congress compromised with its old-fashioned 
prejudices. Experience has already proved that the Commission 
must rely almost wholly upon the presidential members for the 
routine work. The claims upon a Congressman’s time are so ab- 
sorbing, that absenteeism has chiefly distinguished their connec- 
tion with the Commission thus far. But the membership from 
Congress has already proved itself valuable in an advisory way, 
and this service will increase in importance as the Commission 
approaches the formulation of results. The mixed organization 
has its precedent in several of the English Royal Commissions, 
and it will keep this body closely in touch with Congress. 
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The object of the Industrial Commission, as broadly stated in 
the act creating it, is “to investigate questions pertaining to immi- 
gration, to labor, to agriculture, to manufacturing and to busi- 
ness,” and, as a result of its investigations, “to suggest such laws 
as may be made the basis of uniform legislation by the various 
States of the Union, in order to harmonize conflicting interests 
and be equitable to the laborer, the employer, the producer and 
the consumer.” 

This reads like a wholesale commission to reform the indus- 
trial world, to invent the missing panacea for the ills that afflict 
mankind, to point out the royal road to universal contentment 
and prosperity which the world has sought in vain since the days 
when “Adam dolve and Eve span.” But that is the superficial 
view of the matter. Recognizing the obvious and impassable lim- 
itations upon the work of the Commission, there remains a field 
of effort which is not merely important, but may be said to have 
become imperative. ‘There come times in the onward march of 
industrial civilization, when it is necessary—if one may be par- 
doned a wholesale mixing of metaphors—to pause and take ac- 
count of stock; to strike a balance between conflicting interests; 
to take an observation by the sun, and determine with accuracy 
the direction in which the craft is sailing. The most famous 
precedents for the establishment of such a commission of inquiry 
are those furnished by Great Britain. At least three Royal Com- 
missions on labor, the last one appointed in 1891, have been put 
“to inquire into the questions affecting the relations between em- 
ployer and employed,. . . . and to report whether legislation 
can with advantage be directed to the remedy of any evils which 
may be disclosed, and if so, in what manner.” The reports of 
these bodies, apart from any remedial legislation which may have 
sprung from them, accomplished a tremendous service to indus- 
trialism, in clarifying the situation and teaching both employer 
and employee how far the world had advanced beyond the condi- 
tions which prevailed in industry at the opening of the century, 
when the factory system was young and perfected machinery had 
not yet worked its magic transformation. The report of the Com- 
mission of 1891, in particular, may be described as the most 
important publication on the labor question that has yet been 
written. Its effect upon the economic literature and thinking of 
the day is beyond measurement. 
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It is doubtful if the United States Industrial Commission 
can produce a report at all comparable to this in character and 
importance. But it has an opportunity at once splendid and 
unique. It has a field of investigation that is almost unexplored 
| by any such governmental authority. It is true that Congres- 

sional Committees have constantly entered upon it, as in the case 
| of the Abram 8. Hewitt Committee and the so-called Blair Senate 
; Committee, boih of which printed great volumes of testimony, 
i but neither ever made any report. These Congressional investi- 
gations have been haphazard and incomplete, for the reason that 
| the time of Congress is engrossed in other matters, and politics has 

been inseparable from the work, in the nature of things. From 
whatever cause, it remains the fact that there has never yet been 
any systematic attempt to officially investigate and report upon 
the changed relations of capital and labor in the United States, 
and the adaptability of our national and State laws to the new in- 
dustrial conditions which have arisen in consequence. 

Moreover, the time appears to be peculiarly opportune. We 
are not simply on the turn of the century, but at a point of new 
departure in American industry. Emerging from a long period 
of depression, victorious in a brief but glorious foreign war, we 
a are apparently entering upon a commercial and business expan- 
sion without parallel in our annals. We are forcing our manu- 
factured goods into the world’s markets with a sudden success 
that surprises ourselves, and startles our foreign competitors. We 
have long been in the habit of manufacturing on a larger scale 
than commonly prevails elsewhere, as M. Emile Lavasseur has 
pointed out in detail; but we are entering now upon an era of 
combination and consolidation, involving a revolution in the eco- 
nomic conditions of production, the far-reaching effects of which 
can neither be seen nor imagined. We have reached a point of 
perfection, in the organization and solidarity of the labor of the 
country, which is fast substituting collective bargaining for the 
individual contract in our great industries. Labor saving 
machinery is becoming more perfect and more omnipotent every 
day, and electricity is creating a new mechanical revolution no 
less portentous than that which came with the introduction of 
steam. Causes and effects are everywhere visible undreamed of 
ten and twenty years ago. It is this new and strange industrial- 
ism that the Commission is called upon to study, to analyze and 
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to interpret, in the light of all the wisdom it can gather from 
those who are participating in it. 

The study takes on two phases, distinct and yet so closely 
associated and interwoven, that at many points they are insepar- 
able. One is the legal, the other the sociological phase. The act 
commands the Commission to inquire into and report upon the 
status of industry before the law in the several States of the 
Union. Here is a phase of industrialism to which Congress has 
never paid any attention, and which is unique in the United 
States. In Great Britain, where Parliament legislates in both 
large and small affairs for the whole kingdom, the same factory 
laws apply equally in all parts of the country, and one manufac- 
turer can get no advantage over another by changing the location 
of his mill. The same is true of France and Germany. But in 
this country, there has been growing up very rapidly during the 
last twenty-five years, in our great manufacturing States, a heter- 
ogeneous body of labor laws, so called, which aim at supervision, 
by the Government, of the relations of employer and employee 
Under the operation of these laws the conditions governing manu- 
facturing enterprise have been profoundly modified. Competi- 
tion in industry has grown so close, that the economic effects of 
this legislation are now recognized as an important factor in 
production. 

The diversity of the labor legislation of the several States is 
almost startling. There are no two States of the forty-five, in 
which the conditions governing industry, so far as they are regu- 
lated by the State itself, can be described as at all similar. Ex- 
amining all these laws, in all these States, noting their points of 
variation and contradiction, they impress us as a legal farrago, 
lacking the most rudimentary elements of a uniform system, such 
as should prevail in a country which boasts equality of rights to 
all its citizens. To illustrate by obvious instances, the laws fixing 
the hours of labor for women and children in manufacturing 
establishments, vary from fifty-six in New Jersey, fifty-eight in 
Massachusetts, sixty in other New England States, in New York 
and Pennsylvania, to 72 in southern and southwestern States. 
The age limit at which children can be employed in these estab- 
lishments varies from fourteen to thirteen, twelve and eleven, 
until it strikes certain States where there is no legal limit what- 
ever. The employers’ liability laws are as wide in their provisions 
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as the continent itself. Factory inspection is enforced with vary- 
ing stringency in half a dozen States, and entirely omitted in the 
rest. Such instances of discriminating legislation are beginning 
to tell in the reinvestments of capital and the relocation of indus- 
tries. They reveal an unequal development which demands an 
intelligent effort in the direction of unification. 

In one sense it is a situation beyond the power of regulation. 
Congress cannot interfere, for these are matters that appertain 
strictly to the States. The most the Industrial Commission can 
dc is to supply an analysis of these conflicting statutory pro- 
visions and a report of the actual operation of the various labor 
laws, upon which it can base recommendations showing which of 
them can be adopted with advantage by such States as do not 
now possess them. The first step in the direction of intelligent 
unification will thus have been taken. The rest must be left to 
time and public opinion. The current will at least have been set 
in the right direction, and we may hope for the ultimate upbuild- 
ing of the semblance of a national code of labor laws, under which 
the working classes can be assured that they are receiving, so far 
as the State can determine it, the same treatment and considera- 
tion, whether they live and work in an Eastern State or a Western 
State, and the employer can feel sure that the laws which regulate 
his business are sufficiently alike to give no legal advantage to 
any competitor anywhere in the Union. The work of the Indus- 
trial Commission, so far as I have above outlined it, may be com- 
pared to that of the Statutory Revision Commission of the 
United States, a body consisting of commissioners from the sev- 
eral States of the Union, which aims to bring about a like uni- 
formity in the general statutes of these States, and which has 
accomplished some tangible results since it was first organized. 
The Commission has taken an important step looking toward 
general co-operation in the work of the two bodies, by securing as 
iis advisory counsel Mr. F. J. Stimson, of Boston, who is the sec- 
retary of the Statutory Revision Commission, and who is well 
known besides as a student of labor legislation and the author of 
text books on the subject. 

I do not wish to be understood as being over-sanguine of the 
results that are likely to follow the work of the Commission in 
the field of uniform labor legislation among the States. That 
the work it has been set to do in this field is necessary and im- 
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portant cannot be intelligently questioned. But the obstacles 
that oppose any immediate results, except of an educational 
character, are formidable almost beyond the point of exaggera- 
tion. Foremost among them may be stated the essentially differ- 
ent civilizations which prevail in the United States. The con- 
ditions of life and of labor are not the same in Massachusetts 
and in South Carolina, and cannot be made the same by any 
laws which human ingenuity can devise. The one State has 
earried her factory laws to an extreme which leads her capi- 
talists to ery out that they are being smothered to death 
under restrictive legislation; the statute books of the other com- 
monwealth are practically free from all such laws. The differ- 
ence is due to scores of causes operating divergently through 
a century, and it may be that another century will pass before 
co-equal conditions assert themselves. A single potent cause 
largely controls the economic conditions of the problem as be- 
tween the two communities. In one State the factory windows are 
open the year round; in the other artificial heat must regulate the 
temperature of the mill more than half the time. The influence 
of climate extends to the quality and quantity of food the opera- 
tives must eat, to the clothing they must wear, and thus to the 
wages they must earn. It even affects the age of puberty, and 
creates a different standard for the age limit in child labor. It 
would be absurd to say that one Procrustean system of labor legis- 
lation is or can be equally applicable, in all its details, to the 
northern and the semi-tropical communities. Moreover, it is plain 
that the valid argument against uniformity which climatic con- 
ditions present, will be effectively utilized to resist legal enact- 
ments looking toward uniformity, from selfish considerations of a 
local character. So long as freedom from restrictive legislation, 
coupled with certain other advantages, tempts Northern capital 
into South Carolina, for investment in cotton manufacture, there 
is an influence at work more potent than the pressure of public 
opinion from other parts of the Union. So long as localities can 
successfully tempt manufacturing establishments into their midst, 
by offering bounties in the form of exemption from taxation, they 
are likely to continue to extend these bribes, however desirable 
they may admit it to be, as an abstract proposition, that taxation 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. When we take 
cognizance of the differences in taxation which exist to-day be- 
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tween nearby States and localities, and their causes, we best under- 
stand the hopelessness of any movement which aims at establishing 
cxact equality of condition in this country. 

In the matter of the hours of labor, the possibility of uniform 
legislation appears equally remote. This is the question which, 
more than any other, is just now close to the heart of organized 
labor in the United States. The sociological argument upon 
which the trades-unionist bases his demand for an eight-hour day 
is tremendously reinforced by the demonstrated fact that im- 
proved machinery is capable of producing in all staple lines of 
goods faster than the consumption of the world can dispose of 
the product. Equally true is it that the argument for a shorter 
working day is stronger in a hot and debilitating climate than in 
the North; as a matter of fact, it is only in the Northern States 
that the movement has made any headway. 

Again, the presence of great masses of colored labor in the 
South presents another phase of the problem which is certain to 
grow more troublesome and more insistent as time passes. It is 
a body of labor which accepts lower wages than white labor, and is 
constantly pushing itself into new fields of competition with 
white labor. The negro problem, in its political phase, is the per- 
plexity of this generation: its industrial phase is to become the 
perplexity of the next. 

And so we say that each great section of our great country 
must be left to work out its own problems in its own way, and in 
keeping with the peculiar environment of each. The country is 
too big for a strait-jacket. But all parts of it can learn from 
the experience of other parts, and the Industrial Commission can 
be of service by increasing the general knowledge of the indus- 
trial methods which prevail under such diverse conditions. 

Growing directly out of this phase of the work is the study of 
the relations at present existing between capital and labor,—the 
sociological side of the question, as contrasted with its legal side. 
Here the Commission already finds itself enveloped in a cloud of 
conflicting theories, of ill-digested facts, and of antagonistic in- 
terests. The Commission is not likely to forget that it does not 
possess the philosopher’s stone, and has no insight into this in- 
soluble world problem, which has been denied to other and wiser 
students. Nevertheless, it sees certain directions in which it can 
hope to render a useful service. 
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In the first place, it recognizes in itself a sort of safety valve 
for the country. People who suffer wrongs, whether real or imag- 
inary, always feel better when they are allowed an opportunity to 
ventilate them before some recognized governmental authority 
where they are insured a respectful hearing and a certain degree 
of consideration. It was a large part of the purpose of Congress, 
in creating this Commission, to establish a quasi-tribunal, or na- 
tional forum, if you please, before which anybody and everybody 
who thinks he has a wrong to expose or a panacea for existing 
social or economic evils, can appear and state his case. Congress 
has little time and less taste for such things. It is the chronic 
complaint of social reformers and professional agitators, that they 
can get no hearing at the hands of the Government. Nothing 
helps toward the evaporation of discontent so much as an oppor- 
tunity to give utterance to it. Recognizing this trait in human 
nature, the Commission is prepared to listen to everybody who 
may choose to present himself at its headquarters in Washington, 
for the purpose of exposing evils or suggesting remedies. Later 
on, it will probably send sub-commissions to the chief cities to 
give a wider opportunity to be heard. In the meanwhile, its mail 
is already loaded with communications from all parts of the coun- 
try, in which the writers propound their views with freedom and 
fullness. An expert will digest this material, and separate the 
wheat from the chaff. On its own initiative, the Commission will 
summon comparatively few witnesses, confining its invitations to 
persons who can shed some valuable light, through study and ex- 
perience, upon the conditions of our industrial life. One hundred 
such picked witnesses can furnish more material for its reports 
than a thousand men drawn at random from the ranks. Organ- 
ized labor will be represented before the Commission by the chiefs 
of its great representative bodies,—the flower of the working 
class,—the leaders who have been studying conditions and 
moulding the opinions of their unions for the better part of their 
lives. On the other hand, in selecting “captains of industry” to 
explain the employers’ side, men will be chosen who, by the im- 
mensity of their enterprises, the length of their experience, or 
the peculiar success which has attended their relations with their 
employees, may be assumed to know something which ought to be 
generally known. Out of such a crucible should come a consensus 
of judgment similar to that of the British Royal Commission, 
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which was remarkable as an exact statement of the points at issue 
between the two forces of industrialism, of the arguments by 
which each side reinforced its contentions, and of the points at 
which agreement had been reached, or seemed to be gradually 
coming within reach. 

A similar statement based upon ascertained facts, is much to 
be desired in the United States. It will certainly show that im- 
mense progress has already been made in certain sections of this 
ecuntry, and in certain of its great industries, toward the peace- 
able adjudication of the chronic dispute about wages and the con- 
ditions of employment. It will show that the situation, however 
hopelessly pessimistic it may outwardly appear, is full of signs 
that labor and capital, instead of drifting farther and farther 
apart, are gradually learning not only the necessity, but the 
methods, of keeping together. The country as a whole is only 
dimly cognizant of the progress that has been made, in many in- 
dustries, in the matter of collective bargaining, in the adjustment 
of wages on the basis of sliding scales, determined after the fulle-t 
interchange of definite information as to costs, profits, and gen- 
eral industrial conditions. The upshot of the whole matter is, in 
its last analysis, that the great underlying cause of strikes, lock- 
outs, boycotts, and the great bulk of recurring labor disputes, is 
ignorance,—ignorance on the part of both employer and em- 
ployed, as to the exact status which must always determine 
whether wages are properly adjusted. If the Commission can 
make this fact appear, if it can bring it effectively to the attention 
of those who chiefly suffer in consequence of it, it will have per- 
formed a service to the country worth a million times its cost in 
dollars and cents. This, in a word, is the chief function of the 
Commission. It is in its capacity as a great educational machine 
that its best results are to be anticipated. 

I have indicated above some of the chief problems with which 
the Industrial Commission has been called upon by Congress to 
deal. In truth, the whole gamut of modern ills is embraced in 
the single sentence of the law which we have quoted above. 
When it was first brought face to face with the shoreless sea of in- 
quiry upon which the Commission was launched, some of its 
members were tempted to think that Congress might have been 
perpetrating a gigantic joke, in proposing that nineteen men, 
chosen at haphazard from our seventy millions, should sit down to- 
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gether and mark out a short cut to the millenium. But they went 
to work in good faith to see how these matters might be segre- 
gated. Their first discovery was that they naturally divided them- 
selves into four grand groups, and, accordingly, the Commission 
separated itself into four sub-divisions of five members each, 
which have respectively to deal with problems peculiar to Agri- 
culture, to Manufacturing and General Business, to Mining, and 
te Transportation. Composed of members of each of these sub- 
commissions, they made a fifth, called the sub-commission on 
statistics, to which they intrusted the important task of collecting 
and classifying the mass of material already at hand, in the shape 
of government and other statistics, reports, etc., relating to these 
various questions. The Commission does not propose to duplicate 
any of the official statistical and other information already avail- 
able for its use. Literally, millions of dollars have been expended 
in the collection and publication of these data. Having thus 
segregated its work into four groups, the Commission has further 
defined it by putting out, for each sub-commission, a typical plan 
of inquiry, patterned somewhat after the syllabus of the British 
Royal Commission, and suggesting in outline the topics with 
which the several investigations may concern themselves. These 
topics run in number from fifty up to a hundred or more, many, 
however, being duplicates of each other, where the topics apper- 
tain equally to two or more fields of inquiry, as trades-unionism, 
immigration, education, ete. A dozen or less of these topics are 
hig and portentous enough to occupy the entire time of the Com- 
mission for the two years to which its life is limited. Take, for 
example, the non-competitive employment of convict labor, op- 
tions in grain and produce selling, sweat shops and their regula- 
tion, not to mention the larger questions to which reference has 
already been made. As its work develops, the Commission will 
find these big topics crowding the minor ones to the rear, and 
it will avoid the danger which comes from attempting to cover so 
much ground that none of it can be covered thoroughly. 

As a case in point, the creation of the Commission was con- 
temporaneous with the epidemic of industrial reorganization and 
consolidation now sweeping over the country. The manner in 
which it deals with this question will determine the country’s 
judgment upon the entire work of the Commission. It under- 
stands that it must handle it fearlessly, intelligently and ex- 
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haustively. It is preparing to approach the subject in a manner 
quite different from the haphazard treatment it has thus far re- 
ceived at the hands of Congressional and Legislative Committees. 
It has appointed Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, as its expert agent to study the question of industrial 
combination and consolidation from the economic point of view, 
and to collate and analyze the facts in their bearing upon prices, 
upon the wage earning class, upon production, and upon the com- 
munity as a whole. Professor Jenks enters upon the work with 
the advantage of many years of special study of the question, in 
connection with his economic teaching. Under his guidance, the 
Commission will seek to present a definite summary of the causes, 
methods and results of this industrial phenomenon. Certainly 
there is no information of which the country is quite so much in 
need. Almost before we have been able to realize what was going 
on, the manufacturing industry of the United States has been 
transformed from the competitive to the monopolistic or quasi- 
monopolistic basis. We are to-day face to face with conditions 
without precedent in history, which set at naught all the time- 
honored maxims of political economy. It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the effect upon the future life of our people, and upon our 
social and political institutions. Neither is it possible to reverse 
or to suspend the experiment. In defiance of the frantic efforts 
of Legislatures to check their progress or to embarrass their op- 
erations, these Goliath combinations have already seized upon the 
great staple industries of the country; they represent to-day a 
capitalization,—including the water injected,—nearly equal to 
the whole amount of capital reported to the Eleventh Federal 
Census as employed to carry on all the big and little industries 
existing in 1890. What has been done cannot be undone,—until 
such time at least as it shall undo itself in what now appears to be 
the inevitable reaction. But it is plain that a definite govern- 
mental attitude toward them must be formulated. A mass of 
abortive laws encumbering the statute books of many States has 
failed to stop the consolidation of industrial plants. The time has 
come when some method for their effective regulation must be de- 
vised. The Industrial Commission has here a rare opportunity 
to render a service vital to the future welfare of the country. It 
may fail utterly to meet the situation. It will not be surprising if 
it does, because it now seems one that can only be left to its own 
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solution. On the other hand, if it shall be able to work out some 
definite and effective method of dealing with this modern force of 
non-competitive capitalization, it will have justified its creation, 
though it should accomplish nothing else. 

I have endeavored to give some hint of the modern Pandora’s 
box from which the Industrial Commission is expected to lift the 
cover, and some ground for belief that the hope it seeks to find 
at the bottom of the box will not prove altogether elusive. I ac- 
cept its existence as a recognition of the fact that the well-being 
of the humblest citizen of the Republic is the first concern of the 
government. Much remains to be done in fulfilment of the pro- 
mise upon which this great nation was founded, the promise of 
the preamble of the constitution, “to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquility, . . . promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Summing up our experience, we must all agree that while these 
great blessings have abided with us, as with no other people on 
the globe, yet there is always opportunity for the more complete 
realization of each of them. We cannot too often or too stren- 
uously try, by too many expedients, to remedy even those ills in- 
herited from the ages, which most persistently defy the humani- 
tarianism of civilization. We may easily make the mistake of as- 
suming that legislation is the cure-all for each and every social 
evil. A wise old saw says that “that country is the happiest which 
is governed the least.” But wiser still is the remark of Sir Arthur 
Helps, that as civilization grows more complex, the necessity for 
governmental regulation of the relations of men increases corre- 
spondingly. Paternalism in government is a term many of us 
have been brought up to abhor. Nevertheless, we are compelled 
to realize that organized society, as represented in the Govern- 
ment, acquires new responsibilities with every new advance in civ- 
ilization. First among these responsibilities is a knowledge of the 
facts of every day life among the masses of our people. No price 
ean be too high to pay for it. And if the Industrial Commission 
ean add to the general knowledge we have of these conditions, and 
thus prepare the way for some improvement in them, however 
slight, it will have justified its existence. 


S. N. D. Norra. 
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THE REVERSES OF BRITOMART, 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


In the most chivalrous of all the poems of the world, Spenser 
has been at pains to describe how that enchanting votaress of 
Woman’s Rights, the incomparable Britomart, met the good 
knight Paridell at open joust, and utterly smote and overthrew 
him in friendly combat. This is the locus classicus of the fem- 
inists, or would be, if women, with their sound sense and their 
contempt for the immaterial, had not so poor an opinion of litera- 
ture. I believe, however, that they admit that weak and dreamy 
creature, Man, to have been unusually well employed when he,— 
in the person of the author of “The Faery Queen,”—occupied his 
melodious verse in recounting the “late full and foul indignity” 
of the war-like knight at the hands of the disdainful Britomart. 
This celebrated contest, concluded at the Castle of Satyrane, and 
recounted to us by the Squire of Dames, does complete justice to 
the claims of Women, even when pushed to their furthest extent. 
Here we have her separated from any suspicion of family duties; 
here we have open competition, equality of rights, identical treat- 
ment with men on all points. Here is even the much desired 
“Economical independence,” for Britomart appears to have paid 
her own bill for board and lodging at the Castle. There is no 
more splendid example in literature of the absolute supremacy of 
Woman in a free field with Man. 

But one little historic circumstance seems to have been over- 
looked by those who hurried round to congratulate the triumph- 
ant Britomart upon her prowess. When the battle was over, and 
the bruises of Paridell were blackening beneath his festal array, 
when Sir Satyrane was the enamored host, and Britomart the cold 
and courteous guest, nothing whatever was said about any mo- 
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mentary check to the progress of her victory. The impression was 
that Paridell had made a very poor resistance,—had, in fact, been 
rolled over into the mud at the very first close of spears. But a 
close examination of the text gives us reason to believe that the 
emancipation of Woman was not contrived with such an absolute 
rapidity and ease. Paridell was not unhorsed immediately, nor 
were all the accidents of battle his. It appears in the poem, that 


when— 
“Their steel-head spears they strongly couch’d, and met 
Together with impetuous rage and force, 
That with the terror of their fierce affret 
They rudely drove to ground both man and horse, 
That each awhile lay like a senseless corse.” 


No reference to this was made at the subsequent banquet, 
where Paridell presented so tame an appearance, yet, if words have 
any meaning, it is plain that for some time the fortunes of war 
hung in the balance. “Each” lay awhile; in other words, there 
were moments or a moment, in which the panoplied and haber- 
geoned Maiden, having received a heavy blow, was distinctly get- 
ting the worst of the fight. It seems worth observing that one of 
those moments in the history of that great recounter of Femi- 
nism, of which the battle of Britomart and Paridell is but a col- 
ored shadow, appears to be passing us now. This is a juncture at 
which the Woman Movement seems to be, not indeed lying “a 
senseless corse,” but suffering a momentary check in the progress 
of what cannot fail to be its ultimate victory. 

In a recent number of this Review, I endeavored to sketch 
very broadly the tendencies of literature in England during the 
last five or six years. I drew attention to the materializing of our 
national dreams, to the startlingly sudden and definite crystalliza- 
tion of our vague desires into prompt action, and I attempted to 
define the literary result. We saw how unfavorably that tendency 
to action has affected all the meditative and philisophic parts of 
literature, and in what an extraordinary way it has nourished and 
fostered the objective parts. What is true of England, which has 
merely prepared for war, must be trebly true of America, which 
has actually engaged in, and accepted for the first time, a mo- 
mentous policy of imperial conquest. It is certainly true of 
France, with the wild noises of her witches’ sabbath of military 
wickedness ringing in her ears. All these elements of excitement 


or alarm have affected the intellectual attitude of the nations, have 
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uplifted the masculine elements of speech and have silenced the 


feminine. 

It is obvious that these influences cannot affect literature 
only,—they affect our entire mental life. Is it surprising, then, 
that this is not a favorable moment for the expression of the 
claims of Feminism? As a fact, indeed, those claims have, for the 
time, been curtailed and withdrawn much more completely than 
one would have esteemed possible. What I will allow myself to 
call the exaggeration of the feminine thesis, which reached its 
point of greatest defiance about 1890, has not, in Europe or Amer- 
ica, been advanced since then, but has, in every country, been 
rather reduced or softened away. It should be obvious,—and yet 
it has required a practical instance to bring the fact before us,— 
that although, when there is nothing happening in the realms of 
peace, Woman will assert her independence, yet, when fighting 
begins, she is apt to withdraw of her own accord into those primi- 
tive conditions of help and home-encouragement which she pre- 
viously condemned with so much acerbity. In other words, when 
all is quiet, Woman is very apt to strut about proclaiming her iso- 
lation, but when “pain and anguish” wring the brow of her 
brothers, she becomes once more “a ministering angel” as of old. 

One of the leading feminists of the last campaign asserted that 
“to reduce woman to the bondage of family life is to treat her as 
an inferior animal.” I will not offer any comment on the wisdom 
or the levity of such a conception of the position of woman, but I 
must point out that it can only be held in a state of society where 
there is an absolute basis of political security. If we are to arrive 
at a condition in which we shall be able to admit that to attach 
woman to the guidance of the family is to treat her as an inferior 
animal, it can only be when all chance of material insecurity has 
passed away. Disturbance of the kind which a threat of war or 
revolution brings with it, instantly creates for men a field of 
energy into which women cannot enter; and, at the same time, it 
makes them more secure in that special sphere where men intrude 
only when they have no more suitable occupation. I think it is 
Mr. Herbert Spencer who observes that in primitive societies the 
unit is the family, and only in advanced civilization the individual. 
Something of the same kind is true of the influence of war and 
peace; the latter encourages the individual, the former, with the 
first threat of disturbance, binds together the units into a family. 
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During the period we are passing through, the feminist au- 
thorities are silent. It is much to be wished that they would ex- 
plain to us, in what light they regard the reverses,—political, 
academic, physiological, sociological,—which they have been en- 
during all along the line. They fought for many things, but it 
would perhaps be possible to maintain that all can be summed up 
in the single word, “consideration.” They fought for dignity, for 
‘the honor of identical treatment on all points, for “mental inde- 
pendence,” for “economic independence.” But the result of a 
wave of disturbances—not a very large one in the measurement of 
history—has been to accentuate their physical deficiencies in such 
a marked degree that they themselves have been the first to retreat 
from the unequal contest. Is it too much to hope that the result 
may be to prove to them the fallacy of the theory of “identical 
treatment,” and to persuade them that the consideration which 
they justly demand is to be sought for, not in the same field of ac- 
tion as that of men, but in one where men are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing themselves? Those who desire to follow the recent 
history of the movement may do so in the lucid and intelligent 
work which Miss Schirmacher has recently published* on the 
subject. 


Meanwhile, the most serious home-thrusts which Britomart 
has received in the tournament, have been given, not by the Pari- 
dells and Satyranes, but by her own squires. The present season 
has been marked by a succession of attacks made by distinguished 
women on the exaggerations of the feminine thesis. These de- 
mand respectful attention from both sides, and are not liable to 
suspicion as the outcome of sexual prejudice. , 

I cannot think that I am by nature or by training ungallant. 
A fashionable birthday-book, in copies of which I cannot inscribe 
my autograph too frequently or too gladly, assures me that I am 
“full of reverence for a true woman,” and, as we invariably become 
what we are described as being, I feel that nothing now would per- 
suade me to be unhandsome to the sex. And yet I know not by 
what diabolical remnant of a barbarous atavism I have to confess 
that the exaggerated thesis of feminism exasperates me beyond 
words. What is so lusciously termed, in adoring publishers’ ad- 
vertisements, “a masterpiece of sexual female fiction” makes me 


positively unwell, not with indignation at its immorality (its 
*Paris: A. Colin, 1898, 
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morals, poor thing, are of the Jeast possible importance), but at 
its preposterous vulgar futility. Yet the clichés of the old gal- 
lantry oppress us still, and a man cuts as poor a figure in opposing 
the extreme feminism as he does in refusing his seat in a crowded 
omnibus to a hard-featured woman in bloomers. Accordingly the 
feminists have it almost their own way, except when duty calls a 
man to the Spartan-protest of the ballot-box. Britomart has an 
easy conquest over Paridell, simply because an hereditary preju- 
dice makes it a physical impossibility for the knight to give a 
really business twist to the truncheon of his spear. But when 
Britomart meets Belphoebe, then indeed the elfin warrior can af- 
ford to lie back among the ferns of the forest, and enjoy himslf 
to the utmost. 

An indomitable warrior in the front rank of anti-feminists was 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton. It was magnificent to see her sitting, 
erect, at the tea-table, an apocalyptic light flashing from her spec- 
tacles, and to hear her incisive tongue smiting the whole regiment 
of froward women, hip and thigh. She was no palterer; she put 
into words everything on the subject which a man might think 
but would never dare to say. Indeed, her weakness was, that she 
said (and wrote) so much that no man in his senses would ever 
wish to say. She was a very clever and a very honest woman, but 
in her old age she seemed to have forgotten the ancient axiom 
“that girls will be girls.” She was a compromising ally, because 
she went too far, and mistook for crimes, specially developed in 
this very wicked age, liveliness and frivolities inherent in youth 
itself. It was currently believed that, if Mrs. Lynn Linton could 
only survive to a sufficiently great age, she might come to disap- 
prove of every single thing which any woman under thirty would 
think, or say, or wear, or do. It is a mistake to allow yourself to 
become a Jeremiah or even a Savonarola. You lose, by the uni- 
versality of your diatribes, the influence which a more moderate 
tendency to censure would ensure you. The consequence was that 
the extreme feminists snapped their fingers at Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

But the enemies of their own sex who have now risen up 
against them in every country are not so easily to be put aside, be- 
cause their utterances are more adroit, and because they display 
neither bias nor ill-will. Miss Arabella Kenealy’s discussion of 
“Woman as an Athlete” has attracted an extraordinary amount of 
attention. This lady deals with the phenomenon of the muscular 
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strength cultivated and displayed by girls in the present genera- 
tion; and, instead of joining in the customary chorus of gratu- 
lation over it, she gravely questions its utility, and gives an array 
of scientific reasons for her scepticism. She is no haunter of tea- 
tables cr conventional person herself, but a medical practitioner 
of several years standing and practice. Miss Arabella Kenealy 
has a long acquaintance with the London School of Medicine for 
Women, and all her natural sympathies are with an advanced and 
extended employment of feminine energies. She brings much 
technical experience to herargument, and no apparent prejudice. 

What Miss Kenealy says, does certainly inflict a dint upon the 
silver armour of Britomart. She tells the women who boast of 
the marvellous addition to their muscular energies, that they have 
acquired these powers at the expense of others, at least as valu- 
able and more characteristic. She tells them that they need not 
be so proud of being able to scour the country on their bicycles 
and smash their neighbor’s windows with their hockey, because in 
attaining this muscularity they have destroyed the harmonious 
balance of their faculties. She asks them whether they have re- 
flected that muscle, which they deify, is nothing but means to an 
end, and whether they justify the neglect of that end. She ac- 
cuses the tall, fleet girls of to-day of fostering athleticism at the 
expense of sympathy, emotion and delicacy. Their countenances, 
a few years ago, were gentle, refined and full of expression; they 
have now gained the hard “bicycle face” which comes from pro- 
longed muscular tension. In short, she charges the woman-ath- 
lete with having sacrificed all her charm to a wiry “fitness” which 
is no real indication of health, and no proper characteristic of her 
sex in its normal condition. 

What is said by Miss Kenealy has been simultaneously said by 
woman-writers in Germany and France. Even in Sweden, where 
gymnastics have so long been deemed imperative for women, and 
in Switzerland, where they have more recently been introduced, 
there is a reaction against the exaggerated use of them. From all 
parts of Europe comes the complaint—and it is expressed pre- 
eminently by intelligent women—that a clamorous and egotistical 
type is being encouraged among girls by this excessive athleticism, 
and that the next generation cannot fail to suffer from these un- 
maidenly mothers. That the faces of these strapping maidens do 
not any longer reflect “the haze of the emotions” seems in measure 
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to be true. There will probably be a reaction, and we shall see 
the daughters of Britomart elegant at the harp once more, or bent 
over the mysteries of crewel-work. I do not believe that any ab- 
surdity of fashion ‘‘destroysthe harmonious balance of faculties;” 
it can only provisionally disturb it. Nor can I deny that the 
dreadful picture painted in colors of the thundercloud by Miss 
Arabella Kenealy strikes me as a little more lurid than experience 
warrants. 

Consequently, it is not the criticism of Miss Kenealy, or even 
the German attacks on the Woman’s Rights party, as exemplified 
in the novels of Rudolf Gorm, which appear to me to be deserving 
of very close attention, because, after all, those are destructive. 
What we want is constructive criticism; we want some one to 
come forward with a definite theory of how things can be mended. 
Not enough notice has been given to the contributions of French 
thinkers to this important subject, although the lucidity and 
logic of the Latin intellect gives a particular value to French 
opinion on a subject so commonly abandoned to mere sentiment 
or prejudice. France took up the feminist theories very late. 
There was practically no attention paid to them until Mlle. Hu- 
bertine Auclere founded the Women’s Rights Society in 1876. In 
twenty years the movement has made great strides in Paris, where 
it has been exasperated by much impertinence from journalists 
and other idle persons, of a kind to which its adherents in Anglo- 
Saxon countries are not subjected. Quite lately, however, its 
views, in their exaggerated form, have met with a rebuff at once 
so grave and so well-founded that it deserves to be known through- 
out the world. Madame Lemépriére’s volume, ‘‘ Ze 2éle Social de 
la Femme,”’* has made quite a sensation in Paris; but, so far as I 
know, it has not yet been noticed in England or America. 

Madame Anna Lempériére is a lady of wide culture and re- 
markable intellectual gifts. She is a practitioner in the Parisian 
schools of philosophy, and she has been looked upon as a bulwark 
of the extreme feminist party. Of late, however, Madame Lemp- 
ériére has been led to make a very close analysis of the arguments 
on which that party base their views, and she has been irre- 
sistibly drawn to reject them. Her new book, a very careful con- 
tribution to sociology, is at once a denunciation of the errors of 
the advanced Women’s Rights people and a definition of what, in 
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the writer’s opinion, should take the place of those errors. Mme. 
Lempériére has the advantage of being constructive as well as de- 
structive. Her good sense is eminent throughout her pages. She 
exaggerates nothing; she resists every attempt to be sensational or 
even humorous; her aim is solely to discover along what line of ac- 
tion women can expend their forces, so as to do most good for 
others and to attain most happiness for themselves. 

On one point, and that a highly important one, Mme. Lemp- 
ériére does not at present expatiate. The dangerous isolation of 
the unmarried, which indeed is what mainly leads to those econ- 
omical conditions of which an excessive feminism is the fatal result, 
does not particularly occupy her on this occasion. But the 
French Women’s Rights people have been making the Family the 
central object of their attack—“to reduce woman to family duties 
is to treat her as one of the lower animals.” The clamor for 
identical treatment with men on all points precludes the applica- 
tion of the laws of family life. We have been told that the field 
of women’s action must be made precisely the same as man’s, and 
that no opportunism on the matter can possibly be permitted. 
Mme. Lempériére has no difficulty in proving, what indeed one 
would suppose to be obvious, that this insistence on identical 
treatment can do nothing else than accentuate the physical de- 
ficiencies of woman. It is true that the physiologists have, up to 
the present time, been unable to find any difference in the consti- 
tution of the male and female brain; and so far as intellect is con- 
cerned, there is no radical reason why one sex should be inferior 
in any thing to the other. But there are “the thews, the stature, 
bulk and big assemblance of a man,” of which Shakespeare speaks, 
and to these Britomart can never hope to attain. It is idle to 
talk of “identity of treatment” in the rough, manual provinces of 
life. 

Mme. Lempériére is all for equality, not identity. She says 
that there are different uses for the masculine and the feminine 
brain, and that the great error is to squabble about precedency 
among things precisely parallel. She rejects the idea that woman 
can or ought to compete with man, and she annoys the extreme 
feminists very much by saying that their theories, and their whole 
attitude toward this class of questions, is due to sheer ignorance. 
“Woman must assert her dignity; she must refuse to be turned 
into a domestic drudge; she must carry the banner of individuality 
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in the vanguard of civilization!” say the Feminists. Mme. 
Lempériére listens to them, and replies: “Poor things! How 
very badly educated you are! Your want of mentality is quite 
alarming!” She dares to sweep away all this vain-glory as a 
pathetic exhibition of “cerebral vanity,” and she urges the stormy 
sisterhood to apply themselves to obtaining a clear idea of what 
woman’s real place should be in a normal modern society. 

She has, herself, no doubt on this point, and her theories 
are worked out with a convincing mixture of logic and good sense. 
Her view is briefly this. All consideration of woman’s duty must 
start with the family, which, so far from involving any degra- 
dation or want of dignity, offers her the finest possible sphere of 
activity. But, in the family, it is not necessary or desirable that 
she should hold a dependent or a secondary place. Her place 
there is not dependent, but interdependent. That is to say, in the 
normal family neither man nor woman can succeed without the 
other ; absolute interdependence of each upon the other, on al! 
points, in all conditions, in all circumstances, being the only safe 
path towards practical perfection. This interdependence, which 
at first sight seems an insupportable abnegation of the personal 
rights of the human being, is really, by the law of nature, the 
most direct mode of securing the full force of individual liberty. 
This is a union, founded upon an equal exchange of services, 
which has only to be exactly balanced to be absolutely ideal. 

The reader is now prepared for the reception of Mme. Lempér- 
iére’s central theory, that woman is essentially a dispensing and or- 
ganizing entity. The physical muscularity of man, his activity, 
his freedom from all accidents which hamper movement and 
prompt action, point him out as the acquirer and producer of re- 
sources. The mistake of the extreme feminists is to assert that 
they also must, before all else, strive to produce and acquire. This 
their organization will never permit them to do in a manner which 
will be adequate for direct rivalry with man. If, therefore, they 
were to succeed in breaking down all the traditional barriers which 
distinguish the sexes, if the formulas of gallantry were to be so ab- 
solutely destroyed that man and woman worked in direct physical 
emulation, woman would be nowhere in the struggle. But a new 
light is thrown over the whole difficulty when it is admitted that 
the spheres are wholly distinct, though beneficently interdepend- 
ent—that man has to be always creating resources for woman to 
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organize and distribute. In other words, woman has to construct 
life with materials which man supplies, and what she possesses in 
the normal order of social existence is not so much a “right” as 
something far more important—a power. 

In this place I cannot do more than indicate thus roughly the 
central notion in Mme. Lempériéres very remarkable book. I 
shall consider it a privilege if I am able to draw the attention of 
American readers to a work so wholesome and so sensible, in my 
judgment the most logical which the discussion of the woman’s 
rights question has produced for a long time past. The writer 
very strongly recommends a more careful training of women upon 
rational principles, and for much of the rant and extravagance 
which is talked and printed on this subject she is inclined to 
blame the irregular and feeble education which is now given to 
girls. She believes that the teaching of women ought not to be 
on exactly the same lines as that of men, but that they should be 
taught to be organizers no less specifically and deliberately than 
men are taught to be producers. The views of Mme. Lempériére 
on female education are far from being the least interesting or least 
suggestive part of her valuable book. On the whole, I am sure 
that she gives the armor of Britomart the most sounding blow 
that it has received for a long time past, and with a hand that is 
wholly friendly and sympathetic to all that is healthy in the as- 
pirations of our modern heroine. 

EDMUND 
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TAXATION OF PUBLIC FRANCHISES. 


BY STATE-SENATOR JOHN FORD, AUTHOR OF THE FRANCHISE- 
TAX BILL. 


As the first requisite to an intelligent comprehension of the 
public franchise tax law and the questions which it raises, one 
must have a clear conception of the distinction between a corporate 
franchise, which is simply the right to exist and do business as a 
corporation, enjoyed by all corporations alike, and the so-called 
public franchise, such as the right acquired to construct and oper- 
ate a railroad in the public streets, which is a species of valuable 
property received from the community. This public franchise is 
held and enjoyed by every railroad and other transportation cor- 
poration using the public highways, in addition to its corporate 
franchise. The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court (15 App. Div., 585) clearly recognizes this “marked distinc- 
tion between the franchise to construct and operate a railroad on 
a street, which franchise is absolute property, independent of the 
existence of the corporation and other corporate franchises, such 
as those of trading companies, which are merely to be a corpora- 
tion and to do business.” In the same volume (page 588), in an- 
other case in which a railroad company was plaintiff, it was held 
“that though the plaintiff had not laid a rail nor entered upon 
the street, its franchise was as absolutely property as the land 
abutting on the street.” This is merely a reiteration of the doc- 
trine clearly laid down by the New York Court of Appeals (111 
N. Y., 1), which held that although the corporate franchise of a 
corporation holding a public franchise in the streets might become 
extinct through the dissolution of the corporation, the public fran- 
chise remained unimpaired as an asset, to be disposed of for the 
benefit of creditors, precisely like any other kind of property be- 
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longing to the corporation at the time of its dissolution. The 
new law affects this class of property alone, and has nothing to do 
with mere corporate franchises, whose value, when they have any 
value, is strictly analogous to that of the good will of an ordinary 
trading or manufacturing firm. 

Since the decision of the Court of Appeals in The People ex rel. 
Union Trust Company vs. Coleman (126 N. Y., 448), rendered in 
1891, franchises, both public and corporate, in the State of New 
York, have been absolutely exempt from local assessment, al- 
though they had previously borne some considerable share of the 
burden of taxation as personal property. The Tax Commission of 
New York City estimates that that municipality alone has lost, 
since the Union Trust Company decision, upwards of one hun- 
dred million dollars in taxes; for, although it concerned corporate 
franchises merely, yet the Court of Appeals in subsequent deci- 
sions extended the doctrine, and held that the public franchise 
of a street railroad corporation was likewise exempt from local 
taxation. Mr. Justice Cullen in an opinion unanimously con- 
curred in (People ex rel. Brooklyn R. R. Co. vs. Neff, 19 App. Di- 
vision, 590), rendered in 1897, remarks: 

“This being the law, there should no longer be any attempt to avoid 
it or to tax property that is exempt. If the law is just, every one 
should favor it; if it be unjust, the only remedy is by application to 
the Legislature to alter it, for it is unquestionably within the power of 
the Legislature to subject this character of property to the same public 
burdens which other property within the State has to bear (Henderson 
Bridge Co. vs. Kentucky, 166 U. S., 150), a burden which for over forty 


years corporations have borne without cavil or complaint, and without 
suggestion that it was not imposed on them by law.” 


It was to alleviate the manifest injustice of the tax law to 
which the learned Justice called attention, that the bill to tax pub- 
lic franchises was introduced into the New York Legislature at its 
last session. How most effectively and simply to accomplish the 
purpose in mind, without disarranging the existing tax system or 
setting up new machinery, was a problem of no little complexity. 
It seemed clearly unjust to class corporate franchises, which can 
be had by the mere filing of certain papers in certain designated 
public offices upon the payment of an inconsiderable incorporation 
tax, by as many small groups of citizens as care to apply for them, 
and which have practically no value except that which is created 
for them by the enterprise, skill and experience of the ineorpora- 
tors, with the sort of franchises designated “public,” whose value 
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is created exclusively by the community, and granted in most 
cases without compensation of any kind in perpetuity to the cor- 
porations enjoying them. A local tax upon corporate franchises 
generally will be justified only when a uniform tax is levied upon 
that other very important species of property known as good will, 
so that the concern carrying on, say, a dry goods business, as a 
partnership, will be subjected to the same burdens imposed on the 
competing concern doing its business as a corporation; for tle cor- 
porate franchise of the latter has no element of value, of any con- 
sequence, not found in the good will of the former. 

Nor did it seem fair that such franchises as those of steam 
railroad corporations, which purchase, improve and maintain, at 
their own expense every foot of land they use or occupy, and pay 
their full quota of local taxes upon it, in common with other 
property owners of every locality through which their roads pass, 
should be classified, for purposes of taxation, with the public 
franchises enjoyed by street railway corporations, for example, 
which come into possession of public property purchased, im- 
proved and maintained at enormous public expense, and exempt- 
ed from taxation besides. The effort at improvement in the tax 
law was, therefore, directed exclusively to bringing the public 
franchise within the schedule of property taxable for State and 
local purposes. 

Public franchises are easements in the street, of such a char- 
acter as have been classified as real property since the dawn of the 
common law. Moreover, the New York courts, from the highest 
to the lowest, have repeatedly characterized them as belonging to 
that category. In the People, etc., vs. O’Brien (111 N. Y., 1), 
cited above, the Court of Appeals, in defining the character of the 
property which a railroad company owned in the public streets of 
New York City, had decided in 1888 that “the Broadway Surface 
Railroad Company took an estate in perpetuity in Broadway 
through its grant from the city, under the authority of the con- 
stitution and the act of the Legislature.” “It is also well settled 
by authority in this State,” the same decision adds, “ that such 
a right constitutes property within the usual and common signifi- 
cation of that word.” “The laws of this State,” continues the 
court, “have made such interests taxable, inheritable, alienable, 
subject to levy and sale under execution, to condemnation under 
the exercise of the right of eminent domain, and invested them 
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with the attributes of property generally.” Quite as explicitly 
another decision already quoted (15 App. Div., 588), held that the 
public franchise of the railroad corporation concerned in that 
case “was as absolutely property as the land abutting on the 
street.” In the Mechanics’ Lien law of New York, the term 
“real property” is defined as including, among other things, “the 
right or franchise granted by a municipal corporation for the use 
of the streets or public places thereof.” 

The question naturally arose, Why then is not this property 
taxed in common with other real estate, even though the Court 
of Appeals has held in the Union Trust Company case that it can- 
not be taxed as personalty? The answer was easily found. Al- 
though, under every one of the half-dozen or more definitions of 
the terms “land,” real estate” and “real property” found in the 
various statutes of New York, public franchises of street rail- 
roads and transportation corporations would be included, they 
were carefully excluded from the special definition of those terms 
which was found in the tax law. “They are real estate for all 
other purposes,” said the law in effect, “but not for purposes of 
taxation.” And, as if to emphasize the inconsistency, the tax law 
definition actually included one kind of franchise as real estate, 
when, after enumerating as such “all wharves and piers,” mean- 
ing the material structures, it added, “including the value of the 
right to collect wharfage, cranage or dockage thereon.” 

The definition then went on to name the kinds of property of 
railroads, telephone, gas and telegraph corporations and the like, 
mentioning the rails, substructures, superstructures, poles, wires, 
pipes underground and so on, but scrupulously avoided adding, as 
it did in the case of wharves and piers, “including the value of the 
right to collect toll from the public thereon.” Thus was the most 
valuable and productive property in the community, which cost 
its owners nothing or next to nothing, exempted from taxation; 
and the burdens it ought to bear were thrown on other real estate, 
bought and paid for at its full market value by its owners, taxed 
regardless of its mortgage debt or its productiveness, and already 
burdened with the cost of purchasing, excavating, filling, bridging, 
regulating, grading and preparing the public streets for the cor- 
porations to which they were handed over for the mere asking. 
The public franchise tax law simply inserts about ten lines of new 
matter in the definition of real estate for purposes of taxation, so 
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as to bring the intangible public franchise, whose value in most 
cases represents from fifty to eighty per cent. of the total value of 
the assets of the corporation enjoying it, as well as the tangible 
structures, substructures and superstructures, within reach of the 
tax gatherer. 

All the ingenuity of the opponents of the measure in both 
houses of the Legislature, and doubtless of the eminent counsel 
who appeared in opposition to it as well, was exhausted in a vain 
endeavor to devise some amendment that would cure its alleged 
“incompleteness” and “crudity.” The fact is that it was so plain, 
simple and complete in itself that no rational amendment to it 
was possible. It makes no new law. It does not change the 
structure of the previously existing tax law in the slightest degree, 
but simply adds to the schedule of taxable real estate vast proper- 
ties hitherto exempt. Whatever crudity or incompleteness there 
is about it is due, not to its own form, but rather to the general 
tax law under which it brings public franchises to be taxed pre- 
cisely as other property of the same class is taxed. Nor is there a 
single valid reason why any new method of assessing or taxing 
these properties should be provided, which does not apply with 
equal force to all other real estate. 

It is said that great opportunities for exercising favoritism, ex- 
torting campaign contributions, and discriminating between the 
different corporations affected, are afforded by the act, through the 
wide discretion enjoyed by local officials in assessing these fran- 
chises. All of that is literally true. But it is as literally true of 
the many times more valuable real estate already assessed through- 
out the State by the very same local officials. Every one knows 
that assessments are made now in an arbitrary and unscientific 
manner. The taxing power is, and always has been, used to a 
greater or less extent for political purposes, to reward friends and 
punish enemies of the respective local administrations, to ex- 
tort campaign contributions, and even, in some instances, for 
the private gain of the public officials themselves. These things 
are inevitable under our tax law, as it stands; and every citi- 
zen in the State, whether he be the millionaire owner of a sky- 
scraper on lower Broadway, a humble mechanic with a little 
home in the suburbs, or a struggling farmer, is subject to the 
hardships which they impose. Yet through all the years during 
which these conditions have existed, no eminent counsel appeared 
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before the legislative committees to plead for relief for the or- 
dinary citizen from the cruel injustices done him through our 
absurd system. It was only when it was proposed to bring the 
untaxed property of the great corporations within the operation of 
the same law that the Capitol building began to swarm with emi- 
nent counsel, and the committee rooms to ring with their eloquent 
denunciations of the wicked attempt to tax the property of their 
clients as the property of other citizens is taxed. If the method 
of local assessment is bad for one class of real estate, it is equally 
had for all other classes. If a special effort is to be made to ease 
the burden upon any class, the farm, the homestead, and the 
business block, ought in all justice to receive the first attention of 
the Legislature. 

There will be less difficulty and uncertainty in assessing public 
franchises than in fixing the taxable value of almost any other 
kind of real estate, certainly so in the case of some kinds of real 
estate mentioned in the tax law. For example, there are “land 
under water,” and “all trees and underwood growing upon land, 
and mines, minerals, quarries and fossils in and under the same.” 
Then there is “the value of the right to collect wharfage, cranage, 
or dockage” on wharves and piers, an intangible kind of real prop- 
erty, and as truly a franchise as any brought into the law by the 
new act. It has been the business of the local assessor for years 
to assess all these things, with no rule or method of procedure pre- 
scribed in the law for his guidance. Yet he has managed to assess 
them all in some fashion, and to get some contribution to the pub- 
lic treasuries out of them, even though with him it may have been 
largely a matter of guess work. Were the public franchises to be 
* assessed and taxed in the same way, they would at least bear some 
share of the public burden and their possessors would have no rea- 
sonable cause for complaint. But in the case of franchises of all 
kinds, there is a simple and unerring method of valuation, sanc- 
tioned by long usage in many states, and approved by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It is to take the market or 
actual value of all the indebtedness, exclusive of debts for current 
expenses, and the market or actual value of all the stock of every 
kind issued, and the total will be the value of all the assets of the 
corporation. Deduct the actual or market value of all the tangi- 
ble property in its possession, and there remains the value of the 
intangible property, or the franchise. This rule is recognized by 
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the laws of Connecticut, which, in taxing railroads, levy the same 
tax upon the market value of their debts as upon the market value 
of their stock. It is employed in assessing franchises in New Jer- 
sey, Indiana, Illinois and several other states. Its application in 
the valuation of public franchises under the new law in New York 
State will be even simpler than above indicated; for, since the 
franchise is to be taxed as real estate, it will not be necessary to 
separate the respective values of the tangible and intangible realty 
at all; but the actual value of the personal property only need be 
deducted from the total valuation of assets, as found under the 
rule, in order to discover the valuation of the taxable real prop- 
erty. 
It would have been a simple matter to incorporate this method 
of assessment into the statute, but to have done so would have been 
unjust to the possessors of public franchises, because it would com- 
pel assessors everywhere to assess this property at full actual value, 
whereas it is well known that other property is, as a rule, 
assessed much lower and at widely different rates throughout the 
State. It seemed much wiser to follow the example of other 
States in which franchises are assessed and taxed locally, and leave 
the method of assessment to the discretion of the assessor as in the 
case of all other real estate. While corporate property should be 
made to bear its fair share of taxation, it should in no wise be dis- 
criminated against. 

This precise method of valuing franchises, when first applied 
by the State Board of Equalization of Illinois to railroads, gave 
rise to three contesting actions, which were carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and there disposed of in a single de- 
cision in 1876 (Taylor vs. Secor, Etc., 92 U.S., 575). Mr. Justice 
Miller, who wrote the opinion in the case, said: 


“The statute of Illinois and the rule adopted by the Board of Equal- 
ization, under the power conferred by the clause we have just recited, 
may not be the wisest mode of doing complete justice in this difficult 
matter; but we confess we have, on the whole, seen no scheme which 
is better adapted to effect the purpose, so far as railroad corporations 
are concerned, of taxing at once all of their property, and of making 
the tax just and equal in all its relations to other taxable property of 
the State.” 


Again, after discussing in detail the rule as applied, the learn- 
ed Justice continues: 


“It is, therefore, obvious that, when you have ascertained the cur- 
rent cash value of the whole funded debt, and the current cash value of 
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the entire number of shares, you have, by the action of those who above 
all others can best estimate it, ascertained the true value of the road, 
all its property, its capital stock and its franchises; for these are all rep- 
resented by the value of its bonded debt and of the shares of its capital 
stock.” 


No method fixed for the valuation of any species of real es- 
tate either by the courts or by the assessors, in the State of New 
York, is so simple, certain and easy of application as this. The 
great bulk of the properties reached by the act are publicly 
bought and sold daily, in the form of securities representing them. 
The stock market supplies continually an index of the value of all 
the principal franchises, while sales of other kinds of real estate 
are rare in comparison; and actual sales are the very best guides to 
actual values. There will be no trouble about equitably assessing 
franchises, except in the directors’ rooms of the corporations own- 
ing them, and in the offices of their eminent counsel. 

Some few important public franchises in the city of New York, 
and in other cities, are now paying some return to the cities in 
the form of a percentage of the gross receipts or otherwise. 
Some corporations pay considerable lump sums for their fran- 
chises when granted. All corporations holding public franct.ise 
pay a State franchise tax. It is therefore contended that the new 
law imposes double taxes upon them. 

As to the franchise tax which they pay, that is a tax upon their 
corporate, not their public, franchises. A steam railroad, which 
paid for its roadbed at full market value, spent millions in pre- 
paring it for the ties and rails, and other millions in maintaining 
it, and which is taxed on every foot of the land it uses in connec- 
tion with its right of way, pays a franchise tax to the State in 
addition. It is a tax on itsright to be a corporation, and that is 
what the franchise tax paid bya street railroad corporation is, and 
nothing more nor less. The new tax on the street railroad will 
be, in effect, a tax on its roadbed—hitherto exempted—similar to 
that always paid by the steam road. As to the percentage of gross 
receipts paid to the city and the lump sums paid for the fran- 
chises, those constitute the consideration agreed to be paid by the 
grantees for the property they received. They are simply the 
purchase price. But because an ordinary citizen has bought and 
paid for his property and fully complied with his purchase con- 
tract, does the law therefore exempt him from taxation? He may 


have paid more than his property was worth, but he pays taxes 
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every year in addition. The possessors of public franchises have, 
for the most part, paid absolutely nothing for their properties, 
and never a tenth part of what they were worth. By what 
process of reasoning they bring themselves to believe that, because 
of the miserable little return they make to the city for their in- 
estimably valuable easements in the streets, they are therefore en- 
titled to exemption from taxation on them, is past finding out. 
Slight additional charges, such as car license fees, and the like, 
imposed on them, can hardly be classed as taxes at all, but in any 
event are so inconsiderable that they surely cannot be urged seri- 
ously as an equitable prohibition against State and local taxation. 

What revenue will be realized from the act it is impossible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy. ‘That it will be very large 
is certain—far larger than even the corporations themselves real- 
ize. In general, it may be stated that the entire value of the stock 
of transportation corporations is the measure of the value of their 
respective franchises, The actual investment of capital is usually 
represented by the bonded indebtedness. When one considers 
the large number of companies, the value of whose shares will 
foot up from twenty-five to a hundred million dollars, one can 
form some idea of how much will be added to the assessed valua- 
tion of property throughout the State. On the other hand, the 
first effect of the law will be to depreciate the value of the stock, 
by reason of the prospective payment of a part of the profits of the 
company into the public treasury 

The results of the operation of the law will be a revelation to 
the people, and a lesson they will not soon forget, in the art of 
utilizing these sources of revenue for the public advantage, instead 
of permitting them to be used exclusively for private gain. If the 
cities of New York were in possession of their own sources of 
municipal revenue, as fully as is Glasgow, they, like the Scotch 
city, would also be paying the entire cost of running their local 
governments without levying a cent of tax for that purpose upon 
the property of their inhabitants. And anyone who reads the 
signs of the times aright can not doubt that American municipali- 
ties will be content with nothing short of the realization of a 
similar condition of freedom from their present intolerable bur- 
dens of taxation. 


Joun Forp. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CARLISM. 


BY THE HON. JAMES ROCHE, M. P. 


Since the year 1834, Spain has been at regular intervals the 
ecene of strife and hard fought battles between the two branches 
of the reigning family of Bourbons, both directly descended from 
Charles the Fourth, the monarch who abdicated and fled at the 
approach of Napoleon. He was succeeded by his elder son, Ferdi- 
nand VIL, whose misrule created much dissatisfaction; for not 
only did he restore the Inquisition in its most objectionable form, 
but he also drove a coach and four through every law which did 
not suit his purpose. Having no male heir, he abolished the Salic 
Law in favor of his daughter Isabella, and to the detriment of his 
brother Carlos, in whose behalf a bold effort was made in 1834, 
by the Carlists of the Basque Provinces. England interfered and 
sent a British force of 10,000 men, under the command of Sir FE. 
de Lacy Evans, who beat the insurgents at Ayetta, and San Sebas- 
tian. Don Carlos retired to France, and died at Trieste in 1855, 
having abdicated in 1848 in favor of the father of the present pre- 
tender, who is known as Carlos VII. A rising took place in 1849, 
another in 1860, and the last Carlist War began in 1871 and end- 
ed in 1874, when Carlos was beaten, hip and thigh, by the regular 
troops. Since then he has lived in retirement, and has taken no 
active steps to recover the throne of his ancestors, save by pub- 
lishing a few pronunciamentos from time to time. In his last 
address to his partisans he foretold what has since happened. He 
declared that he would not move, so long as his country was fight- 
ing a foreign foe, but that, as soon as she had lost her colonies and 
peace was ratified, he would claim his rights and endeavor to as- 
sume the reins of government, and to extricate Spain from the 
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dreadful position to which she has been reduced by the corrupt 
administrations that have held sway for years in that unhappy 
land. 

It is interesting to consider for a moment the present political 
condition of Spain, upon which must depend the chances of a 
rising in favor of Don Carlos de Bourbon. There are three ele- 
ments necessary for success in such a movement: (1.) the com- 
plete adherence of the Basque Provinces; (2.) the support of Cata- 
lonia; (3.) military organizations, and ample money. 

There are likewise three likely elements of failure: (1.) the 
activity of the present Government; (2.) the pacification of the 
Basque Provinces, which could be effected by granting to them 
many of their fueros or ancient rights; and (3.) the opposition 
of the advanced Republican-Socialist party, whose influence is 
chiefly felt in Catalonia and in Andalusia. 

The Basque Provinces have hitherto been the stronghold of 
the Cariist movement, for by Ferdinand VII. they had been 
stripped of their ancient rights, those fueros which had been re- 
spected by all his predecessors, and had existed since the thir- 
teenth century in the provinces of Navarra, Biscaya, Alava and 
Guipuzcoa. Based on the old laws of the Visigoths, they grew 
up in the period between the irruption of the Moors into the 
Spanish Peninsula, and the consolidation of the Spanish mon- 
archy under the House of Hapsburg. The leading provisions of 
these fueros are: 

First, in Navarra, the Cortes, chosen for three years, and con- 
sisting of the three estates of the Clergy, Nobles and Commons, 
are to meet yearly; and without their consent, no law can be 
passed, or anything of importance undertaken. 

The Government consists of a viceroy, who presides in the 
Cortes and Great Council, the great Council of Navarra (a body 
similar to the old French Parliament) and the Contaduria, be- 
fore which all accounts of revenue and expenditure must be laid. 
There is no custom house or toll but at the frontier, and except 
the trifling grant of 176,000 reals—$8,800—nothing flows into 
the royal treasury. All these fueros the King of Spain must bind 
himself by an oath to maintain. 

Second, in Biscaya, the fueros were first codified by Count 
Juan in 1371, and recast, completed and confirmed in 1526 by 
Charles the First (the German Emperor Charles V.). According 
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to this Charter of rights, every new “Lord” (this is the only title 
which the Biscayans confer upon the King of Spain) must swear 
to uphold the fueros. The Government consists of a “Corregi- 
dor,” two deputies and six regidors. The supreme power is vested 
in the “Junta General”, or General Assembly. Justice is admin- 
istered by the Corregidor and his “Tenientes” or Lieutenants. 
Every Biscayan of pure blood is counted a nobleman; there is no 
royal governing board in the province, except the post office, and 
Biscayans are not bound to serve in the Spanish Army, or to re- 
ceive Spanish troops. 

Third and fourth, in Alava and Guipuzcoa, the fueros are 
of a similar character, differing only in details. 

Such were the ancient rights abolished by Ferdinand VIL, 
restored by him in 1812, abolished once more by him in 1823, by 
Espartero in 1830, re-enacted by Isabella in 1844, and finally re- 
moved a few years later. 

Both Pretenders, known as Carlos V. and Carlos VII., the 
present Duke of Madrid, made the restoration of the fueros the 
keynote of their political article of faith. In 1834, it was un- 
doubtedly a better tune to pipe than now, for the “Vazcongados,” 
s0 often disappointed in their aspirations, have ceased to care 
much for the vindication of sacred principles; they would sooner 
devote their energies to the cultivation and preservation of their 
lands, under a stable and conservative form of government, than 
engage in another struggle, the result of which they have good 
cause to fear. 

There is a strong element in Spanish politics which seems to 
have been overlooked by most observers, and upon which much 
will depend in the near future. I refer to the vast army of rapat- 
riados, the unhappy soldiers who are returning in thousands from 
Cuba and from the Philippines. Sore in soul and body, the victims 
of incompetent leaders and of a corrupt administration, the cred- 
itors of the Government to the extent of two or three years’ pay, 
these men will soon have to be reckoned with or compensated. 
The newly formed Cabinet has already expressed its intentions, 
through Sejior Villaverde, Minister of Finance, of paying up all 
arrears and placing Spanish finances upon a firm and honest 
basis; already the regiments garrisoning the Basque Provinces 
have been clothed anew, and are jingling pesetas in their pockets; 
pensions are to be provided for the victims of the war, and all 
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claims are to be carefully examined. Should these intentions be 
carried out, the rapatriados may be satisfied to bear the ills they 
know, but if the procrastinating policy of ‘“‘Mafiana” be again re- 
sorted to, and the Pretender with his vast wealth can enlist the 
services of those seasoned and embittered veterans, he will dispose 
of a force the value of which cannot be overrated. A large pro- 
portion of the “rapatriados” hail from Catalonia and the Basque 
Provinces. They have to make their way to their homesteads, at 
their own expense, from the port at which they land, but often 
fail to reach their destination, so great are the privations they 
have suffered during their stay in the colonies and on the home- 
ward journey. 

The Ultramontane Catholicity of the Basque Provinces (Mas 
Catolicas que el Papa, mas realistas que el rey*), would naturally 
sway the population in any political movement. Leo XIII. dealt 
the Carlist cause a heavy blow when he directed the Spanish 
clergy to obey their present rulers, but at the Vatican, oppor- 
tunism is not unknown. Circumstances and men alter cases. The 
Pontiff is in his ninetieth year, and the next occupant of the papal 
throne may, like Pius IX., be in full sympathy with Don Carlos. 
The Basque clerics are Carlist to a man, and if assured of even the 
tacit consent of Rome they would, as in the seventies, take the 
field, and shoulder an escopeta, if need were. The exploits of the 
famous and bloodthirsty priest, Santa Cruz, would doubtless be 
imitated by many gentlemen of his sacred calling, in whose opin- 
ion the words “Dios, Patria y Rey” are almost synonymous terms. 

There is a very strong analogy between the positions of the 
Basque and Irish clergies. Both are recruited from the people; 
both are the guides and confidants of the people; both wield upon 


their flocks the immense influence of the confessional. The Celtic 
tongue spoken in Ireland and in the Basque Provinces is a lan- 


guage unknown to the alien authorities. Priests and people work 
and fight in a common cause, the expulsion of the “forastero” (for- 
eigner), the attainment of Home Government and fixity of tenure, 
and the removal of taxation. Their counsels are good and disin- 
terested; under their sway, the morality of their flocks compares 
most favorably with that of other peoples, and they jealously pro- 
tect the temporal as well as the spiritual interests of those com- 
mitted to their care. A political cause in either country would, 


*More Catholic than the Pope, more royalist than the King. 
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ipso facto, cease to exist, amid present circumstances, without the 
support of the clergy. 

The Eastern Province of Catalonia presents very different con- 
ditions. Catalonia is to Spain what Ulster is to Ireland; the Bel- 
fast of Catalonia is Barcelona, the most prosperous city in Spain, 
a port trading with the world, peopled by all nationalities, and the 
headquarters of the Socialist Republican party. 

Twenty years ago, the Catalons fought bravely on the Carlist 
side, under the command of Don Alfonso de Bourbon, the brother 
of Don Carlos. They had no fueros to recover, but they had long 
suffered from the heavy taxes which were levied upon their pros- 
perous country, to defray the lavish expenses of Madrid, the centre 
of extravagance and corruption. The economic condition of 
Catalonia is no more the same, and though still smarting under 
undue exactions, the Catalon is prosperous, educated and more 
than liberal in his aspirations. A federated Republic would sat- 
isfy his wants better than a change of dynasty, for he has long 
since concluded that if Madrid drains his resources under the 
Alphonsists, the Basque Provinces might prove equally costly 
under Don Carlos. 

Competent judges are agreed that the present dynasty cannot 
last, but they also think that, before Don Carlos is crowned King 
of Spain, he will have to meet and defeat a strong and wealthy 
Republican party, the number of whose adherents is daily increas- 
ing in Catalonia and throughout the South of Spain. The dyna- 
mite outrages perpetrated in the Barcelona theatre, at Cartagena 
and elsewhere, have doubtless hampered the progress of the “Re- 
publicanos federalistas,” but they have had less effect upon their 
ardor than was produced upon that of the Carlist clergy by the 
famous bull of Leo XIII., enforcing obedience to the present form 
of government. 

In all Spanish revolutions, the military pronunciamento has 
played an important part, and to-day, more than ever, we must 
consider the chances which a General Weyler or some other polit- 
ical soldier might have in the contest for power. There seems no 
reason why such a candidate should not throw in his lot with the 
Republican party, remembering that a Marshal’s baton has been 
changed before now into the sceptre of a tyrant. General Weyler 
is very active, very militant, and has already expressed his inten- 
tion to fight the newly formed Conservative Cabinet inch by inch. 
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He is, of course, the one military commander who has not sur- 
rendered some portion of Spain’s possessions within the last few 
months, and his misdoings in Cuba have never caused him to be 
censured by the Spanish nation. While most of his fellow gen- 
erals are about to be tried by court martial, General Weyler re- 
mains a warm favorite, and the populace greet him as though he 
were an “Espada” of the same calibre as Guerrita or Espartero 
A Spanish general whose popularity equals that of an eminent 
toreador is always an important factor in politics. 

*In some recent articles on “French Pretenders,” the claims of 
Don Carlos of Spain to the throne of France have been set forth. 
In theory they seem irrefutable, and, granted that he should one 
day rule over the destinies of Spain, there is no reason why France 
should not also become part of his dominions. 

Don Carlos, heir to the throne of Spain by the Salic Law, is 
also the most direct descendant of Louis XIV. Under the will of 
Charles II. of Spain, Philip, Duke of Anjou, the second son of 
“Le Grand Dauphin,” inherited the throne of Spain. It is quite 
true that by the treaty of Utrecht, Philip resigned his claim to 
the French throne for himself and his successors, but the parti- 
sans of Don Carlos claim, first, that he was not entitled to re- 
sign those claims on behalf of his successors; second, that most 
of the provisions of the Peace of Utrecht were violated by the 
contracting parties, and that Louis Philippe, King of France, ig- 
nored the treaty in toto by marrying his son, the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, to the heiress of Queen Isabella of Spain in default of her 
leaving issue. 

A still stronger argument is adduced by Don Carlos and his 
party. Ignoring all treaties and compacts, they contend that the 
right of the legitimate king is a “divine right” which cannot be 
made subject to treaties or compacts, that Don Carlos alone pos- 
sesses that divine right, and that to him belong the thrones of 
France and Spain. The difficulty of inducing the French people 
to accept a foreign ruler is overcome by the statement that the 
Spanish Bourbons were really French princes, ruling and residing 
abroad, and that they have never been foreign to France in the 
true sense of the word. 

It is further averred by the French and Spanish Carlists, that 
the strongest barrier which could be opposed to the growing 

“See “St. James Gazette,” February 4th, 1899, 
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strength of the Teutonic Powers would be found in a coalition be- 
tween France and Spain under one Latin ruler. This argument 
appeals with much force to the Anti-Teutons, who are numerous 
in both countries. 

The principles of Don Carlos are those of Henri V., the late 
Comte de Chambord, at whose death the branch of Orleans, now 
represented by the duke of that name, claimed inheritance to the 
throne of France. The thorough-going Royalists, known as “Les 
Blancs d’ Espagne,” have never foresworn their allegiance to Don 
Carlos, the representative of the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
and their party daily waxes in influence and in numbers. This is 
mainly due to the many proofs afforded by the Duke of Orleans of 


his utter inability ever to do the right thing at the right moment. © 


The Pretender who, during the Boulanger crisis, was content to 
watch events in France from a balcony of the Lord Warden Hotel 
at Folkestone, while his partisans besought of him to cross the 
water and try issues with anarchism, cannot inspire confidence as 
a leader of men bent on wresting a throne from a hungry horde of 
place hunters. This same Duke, after throwing in his lot with the 
Dreyfus faction in France, has again failed to strike a blow when 
the patriot Deroulede and his famous league endeavored to upset 
the Government of France on the day its President was consigned 
to his grave. 

Whatever shortcomings may be laid at the door of Don Carlos, 
he has proved himself a soldier of valor, and a strategist of no 
mean merit. His son, Don Jaime, is serving in a Russian regiment 
at Warsaw, and has won golden opinions in Russia, and should his 
father waive his right to the throne of France in his favor, it is 
quite possible that the advent of Don Jaime would meet with the 
approval of Nicholas II., the ruler of France’s most powerful ally. 
England, having no direct interests in the dynastic questions of 
France or Spain, looks on dispassionately. There exists in Lon- 
don a Carlist Committee, but its members are mostly unknown 
men with little influence and no money to spare. They, of course, 
have been on the qui vive since February, 1898, when they were 
told to be ready for immediate action, and are now expecting fresh 
developments. 

The London press is equally sure that a Carlist rising is immi- 
nent. Special correspondents for “The Times” and other papers 
are already in Spain, and much interest is evinced in the doings of 
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Don Carlos and of his party. Some effort must soon be made to 
redeem oft-given pledges. In a distracted country, rent asunder by 
internecine feuds, bled to death by corrupt administrations and 
severe defeat, deprived of its colonies and bereft of competent 
leaders, an able man with energy and honest purpose should be 
hailed with joy. Is such a man forthcoming in the person of Don 
Carlos? His past would answer “No;” the future may say “Yes.” 

Now, as in 1873, everything is ripe for a successful rising. 
Discord in the ranks of the Conservatives, dissatisfaction among 
the Liberals, universal discontent at the long delay in the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Peace, and the growing conviction in- 
stilled into the minds of the people that America bought over the 
leaders of the Spanish army and thus secured their bloodless vic- 
tories, a thorough organization of Carlist clubs and centres of 
propaganda, all tend to prove that a Pretender with a handful of 
men would soon gather around him a very considerable army. 

The action of the clergy in proclaiming allegiance to the estab- 
lished form of Government would not have very much importance 
in the present crisis, for the Carlist question has invaded the do- 
main of practical politics, and is openly discussed by responsible 
politicians. Public meetings are addressed by the partisans of 
Don Carlos not only in the Basque Provinces, but in other large 
towns, and the abstention of the clergy is not even noticed. The 
people remember the quick change of front, from Carlism to Al- 
phonsism, effected by the clergy in 1876, and expect to see a simi- 
lar volte-face executed in favor of a successful competitor for the 
throne of Spain. 

As I have already indicated, the future action of Rome will be 
a most important element in the event of a successful Carlist ris- 
ing. Not only will it influence it directly, but it will do much to 
consolidate Don Carlos or to shake his power, and will be no mean 
factor in determining the conduct of certain European Courts 
toward him. The increase of Latin influence would undoubtedly 
strengthen the hand of Rome, and in the event of Don Carlos be- 
coming King of Spain, the alliance by marriage of Don Jaime, his 
son, with a reigning Latin family, such as that of Austria, or even 
Italy, might make a sensible difference on the political chessboard 
of the Vatican. The successor to Leo XIII. will probably have to 
solve this problem, and upon the election of that successor much 
will depend. Among the many possible Popes, there is one whose 
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chances are far greater than those of the other members of the 
Sacred College. I refer to Cardinal Vanutelli, a comparatively 
young man, with vast political and family influence, with a bril- 
liant record both as a theologian and a diplomatist, and endowed 
with energy of action and great eloquence. Both he and his 
brother, Monsignor Vanutelli, are known to hold strong views in 
favor of the Carlist movement in Spain, and of a Legitimist 
restoration in France. The strengthening of the Latin influence 
in Europe is to them an article of faith, and it is difficult to fore- 
tell to what extent Pope Vanutelli would put into effect the opin- 
ions now held by Cardinal Vanutelli. 

The efforts actually made by the Vatican to take part in the 
Peace Conference clearly show that, even under Leo XIIL, the 
nonagenarian Pontiff, Rome has not waived her claim to be 
heard on matters affecting international politics; and it seems 
difficult to believe that her voice would remain silent on a ques- 
tion to her as pregnant with interest as the return of the Bourbons 
to the thrones of Spain and France. 

Admitting that Don Carlos can afford to ignore Rome in his 
endeavor to conquer a throne, he will have to cement his victory 
with her goodwill. Many difficulties would be overcome if, by the 
abdication of his father, Don Jaime became King of Spain and 
married his cousin, the Infanta Maria de las Mercedes, sister of 
the present little King. The two branches would thus be united, 
and the supporters of the Salic Law, as well as its opponents, 
would hail with joy a termination of the feud. 

Don Carlos, however, is not likely to hand over his rights to 
his son. He considers that the present condition of Spain requires 
to be treated by a strong and experienced ruler, and being still 
in the prime of life, he feels he can serve his country for many 
years tocome. Neither he nor his young consort would consent to 
retire in favor of Don Jaime, a boy scarce out of his teens, whose 
knowledge of men and things has yet to be acquired, and whose 
military training is still in the preliminary stages. 

His father, on the other hand, has proved himself a good tac- 
tician in the field, and with very raw material at his disposal he 
more than once inflicted heavy losses upon the enemy. He is 
credited with having a complete plan of campaign for future op- 
erations, and able officers to assist him in carrying it out. One of 
them, General Antonio Brea, has just published an account of the 
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1873-6 campaign, entitled “The Campaign of the North.” Gen- 
eral Brea makes no mystery of what the next campaign is likely 
to be; guerilla warfare will, of course, be resorted to, as of old, but 
the introduction of the Maxim gun will prove an immense ad- 
vantage to whichever side will hold the mountain passes. Don 
Carlos is credited with having powerful mountain and field artil- 
lery. If this be true, he should have little difficulty in making his 
way into the plains of New Castille from two different points: the 
Pyrenees or Basque Provinces in the North, and Catalonia in the 
East. Two armies marching jointly from these points should either 
effect a junction, say at Alcala or Molina, push on toward Madrid, 
and make a combined attack, or operate separately, the Catalonian 
contingent making a front attack from Alcala, while the Pyre- 
nean army would move from Toledo. The capital would be hem- 
med in by simultaneous front and rear attacks, and, given good 
generalship and a well organized commissariat on the Carlist side, 
the occupation of Madrid would soon be an accomplished fact. 

In the last campaign dilatory tactics prevented the success of 
a similar scheme, but bitter experience must have taught Don 
Carlos that in warfare swift action can alone bring victory, and he 
is not likely to repeat at fifty the mistakes which he made at 
thirty, when the joys of Capua and the pleasures of life delayed 
him on the road to Madrid, and led him into exile. 

One naturally inquires what would be the attitude of existing 
Governments in Europe toward Don Carlos, should he succeed in 
winning the throne of Spain. Europe has little interest in the 
matter; so far as Germany is concerned, the Hohenzollern ques- 
tion is at an end with regard to Spain. France has too many ques- 
tions of her own to settle; England will not repeat the blunder she 
made in 1834 by sending another De Lacy Evans to settle the 
affairs of the Peninsula; while Italy, Austria, and Russia would 
probably recognize the new king. 

The world at large is agreed that Spain could not have a worse 
government than the one which has ruled her destinies, with such 
conspicuous ineptitude, for the past twenty years, and the opinion 
is fast growing that a radical change is necessary. 

“Retrench and reform and repent” should be the motto of the 
successor to Alphonso XIII. 


AMES RocHe. 


THE WAR WITH SPAIN.—IL. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COMMANDING THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Tas landing of the troops and supplies at Daiquiri and Si- 
boney, including over 2,000 animals, was successfully accom- 
plished; and was followed by the cautious and judicious advance 
of the leading division under General Lawton, without loss. The 
dash forward at Las Guasimas caused some disappointment, owing 
to the serious loss suffered, particularly that of the gallant young 
men who fell in that first encounter; yet the fortitude and courage 
displayed by our troops on that occasion was most commendable. 

The sharp, fierce fighting at El Caney and San Juan was very 
gratifying to those who appreciate courage, fortitude and heroic 
sacrifice. Both of those positions were held by comparatively 
small forces of Spaniards, and were regarded as the outer-works 
of the intrenchments around Santiago. But troops occupying 
intrenched positions and stone buildings, armed with smokeless 
powder rifles and machine guns, cannot be dislodged, except by 
directing against them a most destructive artillery fire or an over- 
whelming force of troops, or by flank manceuvers. Our troops, 
under the skillful and conspicuous leadership of the subordinate 
commanders directly in charge of them on the fighting line, dis- 
played in a marked degree dauntless intrepidity, fortitude and 
gallantry. Lawton exhibited most excellent generalship and the 
same tenacity and activity which he had displayed on other fields. 
Chaffee was conspicuous for his courage, for which he was already 
noted. Bates, one of the veterans of the Civil War, moved his 
division to the support of Lawton, and again returned in time to 
take part in the closing scenes about San Juan Hill. Wheeler, 
who had taken part in the affair at Las Guasimas and had become 
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ill from over-exertion, which compelled his absence during the 
principal fighting at San Juan Hill, yet, on hearing of the en- 
gagement, with more martial spirit than physical strength, joined 
his command later in the day. During his temporary absence, the 
Cavalry Division was under the command of Colonel (afterwards 
General) Sumner, whose commands were given in the most cool 
and deliberate way, under the most trying circumstances, as the 
troops swept up the ascent at San Juan Hill. The bravery of 
Roosevelt was conspicuous as he led his command into action, 
while the troops under Generals Hawkins and Kent were skillfully 
manceuvered by their brave commanders. 

The army lost in these engagements some of its best officers 
and bravest men. The total number present for duty June 30 was 
858 officers and 17,358 enlisted men. From July 1 to 12, there 
were 22 officers and 222 enlisted men killed, and 93 officers and 
1,288 enlisted men wounded. 

The troops, with the assistance of the Cubans, continued to 
besiege the garrison, extending their line to the right until it 
reached the bay of Santiago, covering the Cobre road. 

While the news of the results of the engagements was gratify- 
ing, the situation of the troops caused much anxiety, and the 
severe loss that had occurred rendered the situation serious. In 
fact, it is impossible to describe the condition of anxiety that ex- 
isted in Washington at that time, and especially on the receipt of 


the following telegram: 
“Playa del Este, July 3, 1898. 
(Received Washington, 11.44 a. m.) 
“The Secretary of War, Washington: 

“We have the town well invested on the north and east, but with a 
very thin line. Upon approaching it we find it of such a character and 
the defenses so strong, it will be impossible to carry it by storm with 
my present force, and I am seriously considering withdrawing about 
five miles and taking up a new position on the high ground between the 
San Juan River and Siboney, with our left at Sardinero, so as to get 
our supplies, to a large extent, by means of the railroad, which we can 
use, having engines and cars at Siboney. Our losses up to date will 
aggregate a thousand, but list has not yet been made; but little sick- 
ness outside of exhaustion from intense heat and exertion of the battle 
of the day before yesterday and the almost constant fire which is kept 
up on the trenches. Wagon road to the rear is kept up with some diffi- 
culty on account of rains, but I will be able to use it for the present. 
General Wheeler is seriously ill, and will probably have to go to the 
rear to-day. General Young also very ill, confined to his bed. General 
Hawkins slightly wounded in foot. During sortie enemy made last 
night, which was handsomely repulsed, the behavior of the regular 
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troops was magnificent. I am urging Admiral Sampson to attempt to 
force the entrance of the harbor, and will have a consultation with him 
this morning. He is coming to the front to see me. I have been unable 
to be out during the heat of the day for four days, but am retaining 
the command. General Garcia reported he holds the railroad from 
Santiago to San Luis, and has burned a bridge and removed some rails; 
also that General Pando has arrived at Palma, and that the French 
Consul, with about four hundred French citizens, came into his lines 
yesterday from Santiago. Have directed him to treat them with every 
courtesy possible. 
SHAFTER, Major-General.” 


The following reply was sent, not only for the purpose of ex- 
pressing appreciation of the heroic conduct of the troops, but to 
give all possible encouragement, with the assurance of speedy re- 


inforcement: 
“Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1898. 
“General Shafter, Playa del Este, Cuba: 

“Accept my hearty congratulations on therecord made of magnificent 
fortitude, gallantry, and sacrifice displayed in the desperate fighting of 
the troops before Santiago. I realize the hardships, difficulties, and 
sufferings, and am proud that amid those terrible scenes the troops 
illustrated such fearless and patriotic devotion to the welfare of our 
common country and flag. Whatever the results to follow their unsur- 
passed deeds of valor, the past is already a gratifying chapter of his- 
tory. I expect to be with you within one week with strong reinforce- 
ments. MILEs, 

Major-General, Commanding.” 


The following reply was received: 


“Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, 
Near Santiago, Playa, July 4, 1898. 
“Major-General Nelson A. Miles, 
Commanding the Army of the United States, Washington: 

“I thank you in the name of the gallant men I have the honor to com- 
mand for the splendid tribute of praise which you have accorded them. 
They bore themselves as American soldiers always have. Your tele- 
gram will be published at the head of the regiments in the morning. 
I feel that I am master of the situation and can hold the enemy for any 
length of time. I am delighted to know that you are coming that you 
may see for yourself the obstacles which this army had to overcome. 
My only regret is the great number of gallant souls who have given 
their lives for our country’s cause. 

SHAFTER.” 


On July 3rd Cervera’s fleet sailed out of the harbor of San- 
tiago. It was not a challenge to battle, for Cervera knew the odds 
against him were overwhelming. On the contrary, it was a dash 
for life. For his plunge the Spaniard chose a most favorable mo- 
ment, as he could have seen the flagship of the mighty fleet which 
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environed him (and its fleetest) steam majestically toward the east, 
as Admiral Sampson had gone to meet General Shafter, as indi- 
cated in the above telegram, leaving Admiral Schley temporarily 
in command. The disposition of the vessels of our fleet had been 
well planned, and within three hours and forty minutes from the 
time of the appearance of the first vessel the whole Spanish fleet, 
consisting of four cruisers and two torpedo-boat destroyers, had 
either been sunk or were burning on the beach. Admiral Cervera 
and 76 other officers and 1,600 men were taken prisoners; 350 
men were killed or drowned, and 160 wounded. 

This gratifying victory settled what had been up to that mo- 
ment the problem of the Spanish war in the West Indies, namely, 
the question as to the command of the sea. The inclosing of Cer- 
vera’s fleet in Santiago Harbor was the only occasion for sending 
troops to that place at that season of the year. The general plan 
of campaign then was to first capture or destroy the fleet and then 
to capture the Island of Porto Rico. 

The destruction of the Spanish fleet presented a new problem, 
especially in view of the fact that serious losses had been suffered 
by the army and of the possibility that further sacrifice might be 
required to reduce the garrison at Santiago, it being known that 
the army was liable to be decimated by disease at that season. 

The situation at that time is indicated by the following tele- 


grams: 


“Playa del Este, via Haiti, 
July 4, 1898, 11.50 p. m. 
“Adjutant-General, U. S. A., Washington: 

“Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, in camp near Santiago de Cuba, 4. 
There appears to be no reasonable doubt that General Pando succeed- 
ed in entering Santiago last night with his force, said to be about 5,000 
men. This puts a different aspect upon affairs, and while we can prob- 
ably maintain ourselves, it would be at the cost of very considerable 
fighting and loss. General Lawton reports that General Garcia, who 
was to block entrance of Pando, informed him at 10 o’clock last night 
that Pando had passed in on Cobre road. Lawton says cannot compel 
General Garcia to obey my instructions, and that if they intend to place 
themselves in any position where they will have to fight, and if they 
intend to reduce Santiago, we will have to depénd alone upon our own 
troops, and that we will require twice the number we now have. I 
sent a message to Admiral Sampson, asking if he proposed entering the 
harbor so as to give us his assistance. Commodore Watson replies that 
he does not know Admiral Sampson’s intention since the destruction 
of the Spanish squadron, but does not himself think fleet should try to 
go into harbor of Santiago. This, under the curcumstances, is not very 
encouraging. Have been expecting a division from Tampa and Duf- 
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field’s second brigade from Camp Alger, but only a small number of 
recruits has appeared so far. If we have got to try and reduce the 
town, now that the fleet is destroyed, which was stated to be the chief 
object of the expedition, there must be no delay in getting large bodies 
of troops here. The town isin a terrible condition as to food, and people 
are starving, as stated by foreign consuls this morning, but the troops 
ean fight and have large quantities of rice, but no other supplies. 
There will be nothing done here until noon of the 5th, and I suppose I 
can put them off a little longer to enable people to get out. Country 
here is destitute of food and growing crops, except mangoes. Men are 
in good spirits and so far in good health, though it is hard to tell how 
long the latter will continue. I am sorry to say I am no better and, in 
addition to my weakness, cannot be out on account of slight attack of 
gout, but hope to be better soon. Lieutenant Miley had interview with 
Consuls this morning, and his report will be telegraphed immediately. 
I do not send this in cipher, as time is precious. 
SHAFTER, Major-General.” 


“Playa del Este, via Haiti, 
July 5, 1898, 1.10 a. m. 
“Adjutant-General, Washington: 

“Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, camp near San Juan River, 4. If 
Sampson will force an entrance with all his fleet to the upper bay of 
Santiago, we can take the city within a few hours. Under these con- 
ditions I believe the town will surrender. If the army is to take the 
place, I want 15,000 troops speedily, and it is not certain that they can 
be landed, as it is getting stormy. Sure and speedy way is through the 
bay. Am now in position to do my part. 

SHAFTER, Major-General.” 


Three propositions were made from the War Department 
to the Chief Executive. The discussion of these propositions re- 
sulted in my writing two notes, which will be understood by what 
follows. The first was the following: 


“Headquarters of the Army. 
Washington, July 5, 1898. 
“The Honorable, The Secretary of War: 

“Sir: As the object for which the Army was sent to Santiago de Cuba 
has been accomplished, viz.: the forcing of the Spanish fleet out of the 
harbor and its destruction by the Navy, I deem the present time most 
favorable for proceeding immediately to Porto Rico. I consider it of 
the highest importance that we should take and keep that Island, 
which is the gateway to the Spanish possessions on the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and it is also important that our troops should be landed there 
as early as possible during this month. There are now about 4,000 men 
on transports at Key West, approximately 7,000 will soon be at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and there are already 20,000 at Santiago. If this 
force is not sufficient, the transports can return for more, if required. 

Very respectfully, 
NELSON A. MILEs, 
Commanding.” 
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In the second note it was stated that an officer had volunteered 
“to take one of the transports now at Santiago, protecting it with 
material there, and with which several of the transports are partly 
loaded, and force it into the harbor of Santiago for the purpose of 
dropping dynamite cartridges and dragging for submerged mines 
or torpedoes. Any number of volunteers will be found ready for 
this service if required.” 

On learning that no one of the four propositions was definitely 
determined upon, and lest my views might be misunderstood, I 
sent, on the afternoon of the same day, the following letter: 


“Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, July 5, 1898. 
“The Honorable, The Secretary of War: 

“Sir: I do not wish to be misunderstood in regard to my two notes 
sent you this morning. You informed me that you had three proposi- 
tions to make in regard to Santiago. I replied that I would be glad if 
any one of them could be executed; and certainly no one could be more 
gratified than myself to hear that our Navy had entered the harbor of 
Santiago to silence the batteries that are now turned upon our brave 
officers and men. It so happened that on returning to my office one of 
my staff officers volunteered his services, without the least knowledge 
of what you had said to me, for the very enterprise which was sug- 
gested in one of your propositions, and I sent notice of this to you for 
your personal information. 

“TI also informed you that in case it should not be thought advisable 
to adopt the suggestions as indicated in your memorandum, I had an- 
other to suggest, having in mind at the time the language of General 
Shafter’s dispatch of last night, referring to the number of troops re- 
quired, viz.: “We will require twice the number we now have”; also, “If 
we have got to try and reduce the town now that the fleet is destroyed, 
which was stated to be the chief object of the expedition, there must 
be no delay in getting large bodies of troops here;’’ and also realizing 
the fact that much time would be necessary to get 20,000 more troops 
to that place, it occurred to me that should it not be thought advisable 
to continue operations against the garrison at Santiago, it would be a 
good time to move on to Porto Rico, the capture of which place seemed 
to me of great importance at this time. 

“These notes were addressed to you with the expectation that if they 
were of any service and met your approval, you would make such use 
of them as you thought advisable, but not otherwise, and I request that 
this communication be forwarded to the President in order to dispos- 
sess his mind of what must be a misapprehension. 

Very respectfully, 
NELSON A. MILEs, 
Major-General, Commanding.” 


At a council of war held at the White House on the next day, 
the subject was seriously considered, and it was then decided that 
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the garrison at Santiago must be destroyed or captured; and it 
was also decided that I should proceed immediately to Santiago 
and take such measures as would accomplish that object. 

It was my purpose to land the troops that were then en route 
to Santiago on the west side of the harbor, within two and a half 
miles of Morro Castle, and I left with the assurance that I would 
have all necessary assistance from Admiral Sampson’s fleet. 

I left Washington on the 7th of July and reached Columbia, 
South Carolina, on the 8th, and thence proceeded by special train 
to Charleston, at which place I arrived on the evening of the same 
day and immediately boarded the swift steamer “Yale,” the Atlan- 
tic liner, better known as the “Paris,” which was already loaded 
with troops, ready to heave anchor, off the harbor and city of 
Charleston. She was accompanied and convoyed by the U. S. 8. 
“Columbia,” also carrying troops. At midnight these two fleet 
steamers headed for the south with all possible speed and arrived 
off the harbor of Santiago on the morning of July 11th, while the 
fleet there gathered was still bombarding the works near Santiago 
harbor. I immediately communicated with Admiral Sampson, 
apprising him of my purpose, and he promptly came on board the 
“Yale.” I at once acquainted him with my plan of operation, in 
which he cordially acquiesced and signified his readiness to sup- 
port me heartily in carrying it out. As soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements could be made for that purpose, I landed on July 12th, 
and proceeded to General Shafter’s headquarters. A note was 
then sent to the General commanding the Spanish forces, inform- 
ing him of my arrival and that I desired to have an immediate 
conference with him between the lines, to which he readily as- 
sented, fixing the time at twelve o’clock on the ensuing day. 

Already, before leaving Washington, I had been made aware of 
the appearance of yellow fever among our troops in Cuba and 
the serious situation which that fact presented. On arriving there 
I found that the contagion had increased rapidly, and the import- 
ance of immediate and decisive action was abundantly apparent. 

The meeting with General Toral between the lines on the 13th, 
under a flag of truce, was no less interesting than important. Sev- 
eral communications had passed between him and General Shafter 
in regard to the surrender of the garrison, and General Shafter 
had wired the Secretary of War to the effect that the entrance of 
our fleet into the harbor was necessary before he could expect a 
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surrender. In the conversation with General Toral reference was 
made to his correspondence with General Shafter, the latter urg- 
ing him to surrender his forces, and he (Toral) claiming that un- 
der the Spanish law he could not surrender so long as he had 
ammunition and food, of both of which it is well known he had a 
supply. Indeed, the very last ship to enter the harbor of Santiago 
before it was blockaded by our fleet brought a herd of cattle, 
which very materially increased the supplies already on hand. At 
the close of our conversation, I informed the Spanish Commander 
that when I left Washington, six days before, the decision of the 
Government had already been reached, that this portion of the 
Spanish army must either be destroyed or captured, and that the 
necessary force would be provided and used for that purpose; that 
I had brought strong reinforcements; and that if they were not 
sufficient more would follow in order to make sure of accomplish- 
ing the object stated. I also reminded him that he had already 
abundantly vindicated the honor of the Spanish arms in the de- 
fense which he had made. I pointed out that further resistance 
would be of no avail and would only result in unnecessary waste 
of life. Finally, I informed him that I would give him until the 
next morning at daylight to decide, and that it would be useless 
to expect any further delay. He earnestly represented that he 
could not in so short a time communicate with his Government; 
and recognizing the possibility of the truth of that statement, I 
extended the time until twelve o’clock, noon. The conference 
was then discontinued. 

On my way back to camp I received the following telegram 
from the Secretary of War: 


“Washington, D. C., July 13, 1898. 
“Major-General Miles: 

“You may accept surrender by granting parole to officers and men, 
the officers retaining their side arms. The officers and men after parole 
to return to Spain, the United States assisting. If not accepted, then 
assault, unless in your judgment an assault would fail. Consult with 
Sampson and pursue such course as to the assault as you jointly agree 
upon. Matter should be settled promptly. 

R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War.” 


Thus, as will be seen, the matter was left entirely within my 
discretion. Immediately thereafter I communicated with Ad- 
miral Sampson, requesting him to have his preparations completed 
to cover the landing of troops at the point designated, Cabanas 
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Bay, on the west side of the entrance of Santiago harbor, at twelve 
o’clock on the following day. I also gave direction to the Gen- 
erals commanding the troops on board the transports to complete 
their preparations for landing their trooops at that time and place. 

Early the following morning, accordingly, the ships of the 
fleet were in motion, converging to their designated positions, fol- 
lowed by the transports. This movement was observable from the 
Spanish lookouts, and information of the manceuver was speedily 
communicated to General Toral, some officers having reported to 
him that they could see fifty-seven vessels, some of which were 
loaded with troops. Before twelve o’clock arrived, the Spanish 
Commander sent the following letter: 


“Santiago de Cuba, July 14, 1898. 

“Honored Sir: His excellency, the general in chief of the army of 
the Island of Cuba, telegraphs from Havana yesterday at 7 p. m. the 
following: ‘Believing that business of such importance as the capitula- 
tion of that place should be known and decided upon by the Gov- 
ernment of His Majesty, I give you notice that I have sent the con- 
ditions of your telegram, asking an immediate answer and enabling 
you also to show this to the General of the American army to see if 
he will agree to await the answer of the Government, which cannot be 
as soon as the time which he has decided, as communication by way of 
Bermuda is more slow than by Key West. In the meanwhile your 
honor and the General of the American army may agree upon capitula- 
tion on the basis of repatriation (returning to Spain).’ I have the 
honor to transmit this to you, in case you may (consider) the foregoing 
satisfactory, that we may designate persons in representation of him- 
self, who, with those in my name, agree to clauses of the capitulation 
upon the basis of the return to Spain, accepted already in the beginning 
by the general in chief of this army. 

“Awaiting a reply, I am, very respectfully, your servant, 

Jose TORAL, etc.” 
“General in Chief of the American Forces.” 


This was, as will be seen, in effect an acquiescence in the de- 
mands made upon him the previous day, and on meeting him un- 
der a flag of truce at the appointed hour, twelve o’clock, he said 
that such was his purpose, but under the Spanish rules it would 
be necessary for everything to be known and approved at Madrid, 
and that there was not the least doubt that his Government would 
confirm his action. His manner and frankness left no doubt of 
his sincerity, and I informed him that I would accept his assur- 
ance without reservation, which, as subsequent events proved, was 
made in good faith, greatly to the gratification of the troops who 
had taken part in the heroic struggle. 
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The surrender included not only the garrison of Santiago, con- 
sisting of some 11,000 men, but the entire command of General 
Toral stationed at different points in the eastern part of Cuba, 
numbering in all 24,000 men. 

The Cubans are entitled to at ledst a good share of the credit 
for these results, as they, and the United States marines landed 
near Guantanamo, were the only troops who had been contending 
against the troops not actually in the garrison at Santiago. Their 
action during the siege is indicated by the following letter: 


“Near Santiago, Cuba, July 15, 1898. 

“Dear General Garcia: I beg to congratulate you, as well as our- 
selves, on what seems now to have been a fortunate solution of the San- 
tiago problem, resulting in the success of our combined forces in the 
taking of the city, the departure of the Spanish and the restoration of 
peace in Santiago. 

“Permit me to say to you that your forces have performed most 
notable service and their work has been invaluable to us; not only in 
scouting and procuring information, but in the vital matter of the con- 
struction of trenches and defences for the investment of the city. Your 
people have accomplished an immense amount of this work with almost 
no appliances whatever and have cheerfully surrendered the use of 
them to our troops when the continuation of the investment rendered it 
necessary to move our regiments forward to the right. 

“I make this statement, General, personally and not officially, be- 
cause I am but a subordinate commander, but do so for the reason that 
I have been more closely in touch with your forces and have had better 
occasion to observe their work and the value of their co-operation than 
perhaps any other. 

“I desire to thank you also for the service of General Sanchez and his 
troops, which were placed at my disposition, and I desire to commend 
General Sanchez to your favorable consideration. He has promptly 
and willingly complied with every demand I made on him, and has per- 
formed valuable service in extending our right flank to reach the 
cemetery and cover the Cobre road. 

“TI shall take another occasion to thank you for the innumerable per- 
sonal courtesies that you and the officers of your command have shown 
me, and which, I hope to have an opportunity to repay in somewise 
hereafter. 

“I beg to remain your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM LUDLOW, 
Brigadier-General, U. S. V.” 


Indeed, their part in obtaining the results should not be thus 
lightly dismissed. In my official report I have tried in some 
measure to do them justice. Since that report was submitted, I 
have seen the translation of a work published in Spain by the sec- 
ond in command of the naval forces of the Province of Santiago 
de Cuba, who was present within the beleaguered lines throughout 
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the Santiago campaign, in which I find admissions greatly to the 
credit of our Cuban allies. But without these admissions from the 
enemy, the fact that these insurgents had for three years been 
steadily gaining ground against troops who had met ours at El 
Caney with such heroism, is sufficient vindication of their courage 
and fighting capacity. 

I sent the following dispatch, and, later, issued the order which 
follows: 


“Headquarters Cavalry Division, United States Army, 
Before Santiago, Cuba, July 14, 1898—12.55 p. m. 
“The Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.: 

“General Toral formally surrendered the troops of his army corps 
and division of Santiago on the terms and understanding that his troops 
would be returned to Spain. General Shafter will appoint commission- 
ers to draw up the conditions of arrangement for carrying out the terms 
of surrender. This is very gratifying, and General Shafter and the 
efficers and men of this command are entitled to great credit for their 
tenacity, fortitude, and in overcoming almost insuperable obstacles 
which they have encountered. A portion of the army has been infected 
with yellow fever, and efforts will be made to separate those who are 
infected and those free from it, and to keep those who are still on 
board ship separated from those on shore. Arrangements will be im- 
mediately made for carrying out the further instructions of the Presi- 
dent and yourself. MILEs, 

Major-General, Commanding the Army.” 


“Headquarters of the Army, 
Siboney, Cuba, July 16, 1898. 
“General Field Orders, No. 1 

“The gratifying success of the American arms at Santiago de Cuba 
and some features of a professional character both important and in- 
structive are hereby announced to the Army. 

“The declaration of war found our country with a small army scat- 
tered over a vast territory. The troops composing this army were 
speedily mobilized at Tampa, Fla. Before it was possible to properly 
equip a volunteer force, strong appeals for aid came from the Navy, 
which had inclosed in the harbor of Santiago de Cuba an important 
part of the Spanish fleet. At that time the only efficient fighting force 
available was the United States Army, and in order to organize a com- 
mand of sufficient strength the cavalry had to be sent dismounted to 
Santiago de Cuba with the infantry and artillery. 

“The expedition thus formed was placed under command of Major- 
General Shafter. Notwithstanding the limited time to equip and or- 
ganize an expedition of this character, there was never displayed a 
nobler spirit of patriotism and fortitude on the part of officers and men 
going forth to maintain the honor of their country. After encountering 
the vicissitudes of an ocean voyage, they were obliged to disembark 
on a foreign shore and immediately engage in an aggressive campaign. 
Under drenching storms, intense and prostrating heat, within a fever- 
afflicted district, with little comfort or rest, either by day or night, they 
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pursued their purpose of finding and conquering the enemy. Many of 
them, trained in the severe experience of the great war, and in frequent 
campaigns on the western plains, officers and men alike exhibited a 
great skill, fortitude, and tenacity, with results which have added a 
new chapter of glory to their country’s history. Even when their own 
generals in several cases were temporarily disabled, the troops fought 
on with the same heroic spirit until success was finally achieved. In 
many instances the officers placed themselves in front of their com- 
mands, and under their direct and skillful leadership the trained troops 
of a brave army were driven from the thickets and jungles of an al- 
most inaccessible country. In the open field the troops stormed in- 
trenched infantry, and carried and captured fortified works with an un- 
surpassed daring and disregard of death. By gaining commanding 
ground they made the harbor of Santiago untenable for the Spanish 
fieet, and practically drove it out to a speedy destruction by the Ameri- 
can Navy. 

“While enduring the hardships and privations of such a campaign, 
the troops generously shared their scanty food with the 5,000 Cuban 
patriots in arms and the suffering people who had fled from the be- 
sieged city. With the twenty-four regiments and four batteries, the 
flower of the United States Army, were also three volunteer regiments. 
These, though unskilled in warfare, yet, inspired with the same spirit, 
contributed to the victory, suffered hardships, and made sacrifices with 
the rest. Where all did so well it is impossible, by special mention, to 
do justice to those who bore conspicuous part. But of certain unusual 
features mention cannot be omitted, namely, the cavalry dismounted 
fighting and storming works as infantry, and a regiment of colored 
troops, who having shared equally in the heroism as well as the sacri- 
fices, is now voluntarily engaged in nursing yellow-fever patients and 
burying the dead. The gallantry, patriotism, and sacrifices of the 
American Army, as illustrated in this brief campaign, will be fully 
appreciated by a grateful country, and the heroic deeds of those who 
have fought and fallen in the cause of freedom will ever be cherished 
in sacred memory and be an inspiration to the living. 

“By command of Major-General Miles: 

J. C. GILMORE, 
Brigadier-General, United States Volunteers.” 


The surrender having been definitely agreed upon, my first 
thought then was to put the troops into as healthful camps as pos- 
sible and remove them from the danger of further infection from 
yellow fever; and also to as speedily as possible organize the expe- 
dition for the capture of Porto Rico, which I had been desirous 
of accomplishing for several weeks. 

Newson A. MILEs. 


(To be Continued.) 


PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE DREYFUS CASE. 


BY JOSEPH REINACH. 


I. 


In the month of April, 1894, a secret agent of the War De- 
partment brought in a letter which he had abstracted from the 
German embassy. This letter enumerated certain documents 
which its author sent or offered to Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, 
the Prussian military attaché. The author of this letter, which 
was not signed, and which was called the bordereau, or memo- 
randum, could only be an officer. 

When the general staff obtained possession of this letter, they 
decided at once that the officer who had written it must belong 
to the general staff. More careful examination ought to have led 
to the conclusion that the traitor was an officer of the line. 

The general staff instituted a prelimirary examination; it 
consisted in examining the handwriting of the officers employed 
in the departments and comparing it with that of the bordereau. 

On the fifth of October, the Minister of War obtained the as- 
sistance of Commandant du Paty de Clam, an officer reputed to 
possess some graphological knowledge. This officer was inclined 
to see spies everywhere, even in his own family. He was, more- 
ever, a violent Anti-Semite. After an examination of two days, 
he affirmed that the bordereau was in the handwriting of Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish officer. 

The chief of the bureau of information was a Cglonel Sand- 
herr, who was also an Anti-Semite: he died shortly afterwards of 
general paralysis. Sandherr welcomed du Paty’s conclusions. 

On the ninth of October, M. Gobert, an expert of the Bank of 
France, was appointed to make an examination. He concluded 
that the bordereau was not in the handwriting of Captain Dreyfus. 
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This report, submitted on the morning of the thirteenth, did not 
suit Sandherr and du Paty. The documents were immediately 
sent to M. Bertillon, who was not an expert. The same evening 
he declared that the bordereau was the work of Captain Dreyfus. 

In the afternoon of the thirteenth, Captain Dreyfus was in- 
invited to appear at the War Department, under pretext of a gen- 
eral inspection. On the fourteenth, the very next day, du Paty de 
Clam was appointed by the Minister of War as an officer of 
magisterial authority, empowered to hold a private examination. 
At the same time, the order was given to the superintendent of 
Cherche-Midi Prison to have a cell in readiness. 

On the fifteenth of October, when Captain Dreyfus arrived at 
the War Department, du Paty dictated a letter to him, in which 
were enumerated the documents mentioned in the bordereau. 
Dreyfus wrote in his normal and most tranquil handwriting. 
However, du Paty, with wildly rolling eyes, accused Dreyfus of 
trembling. Then suddenly du Paty declared to him that his con- 
fusion was the proof of his crime, and had him arrested and taken 
to Cherche-Midi. 

Du Paty de Clam then proceeded to make a minute search in 
the house of Mme. Dreyfus, to whom he had announced the ar- 
rest of her husband, enjoining secrecy under dire threats. This 
search was fruitless. Du Paty concluded that “everything that 
might have proved in any way compromising had been hidden or 
destroyed in time.” 

For two weeks Captain Dreyfus did not know of what he was 
accused. Du Paty came to see him in prison and insulted him. 
When Dreyfus protested his innocence, du Paty replied: “Abbé 
Bruneau said he was innocent, but he died on the scaffold.” 

Du Paty’s methods were those of a Spanish inquisitor. One 
day, before going in to see Captain Dreyfus, he asked Command- 
ant Forzinetti, the superintendent of the prison, whether he could 
not enter the cell with a lamp powerful enough to throw a beam 
of light in the Captain’s face, so as to surprise and disconcert him. 
Another time, when he asked Captain Dreyfus an abrupt ques- 
tion, he kept his eye upon the point of the Captain’s foot. Seeing 
it move, he concluded that this reflex action was a certain proof 
of guilt. He later related this experiment to the members of the 
Council of War, and they were led to question his sanity. 

On the thirty-first of October, he submitted his report to the 
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Minister of War. The latter had his doubts and hesitated to act in 
so grave a matter on such questionable evidence. Du Paty had 
recommended the most absolute secrecy. To force the Minister’s 
hand, Commandant Henry published the arrest of the Jewish 
officer in the Libre Parole. Thus an Anti-Semitic campaign was 
set on foot. From the mere fact that the accused officer was a 
Jew, Drumont at once proclaimed him guilty. General Mercier 
surrendered to the threat of Drumont and Rochefort. 


Il. 


Dreyfus was condemned not only on the strength of the bor- 
dereau, but still more on that of secret documents illegally ad- 
mitted, which had no reference to him, and which had been com- 
municated to the judges outside of the regular channels of accusa- 
tion and defence. Then the unfortunate man was degraded and 
deported to Devil’s Island. 

Colonel Sandherr, the chief of the bureau of information, hav- 
ing been stricken with general paralysis, was replaced by Colonel, 
then Commandant, Picquart. In the course of the summer of 
1896 Colonel Picquart seized a telegram from Schwarzkoppen, the 
German military attaché, to an infantry officer, a former pontifical 
Zouave, whose name is Commandant Walsin-Esterhazy. This 
telegram proved the treason of this miscreant, who had been in 
the pay of the German military attaché since 1892. Commandant 
Henry immediately informed Esterhazy. 

Having compared Esterhazy’s handwriting with that of the 
bordereau, Picquart discovered that Esterhazy was the author of 
the document on account of which Dreyfus had been condemned. 
The chiefs of the general staff, after having at first received 
Colonel Picquart’s revelations with favor, soon selfishly shrank 
back from the work of reparation and justice to which that officer 
invited them. The former colleagues of Colonel Sandherr imme- 
diately endeavored, in all possible ways, to dissipate any doubts 
concerning Dreyfus that might arise in the public mind. On the 
fourteenth of September the Eeclair published an article which 
gave in detail the private examination which had been conducted 
by du Paty, and the (incorrect) text of the bordereau. It also re- 
vealed the existence, and the admission as evidence, of a secret 
document in which the name of Dreyfus was infamously substi- 
tuted for the initial “D. . .” 
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Owing to the culpable weakness of the Minister of War, the 
general staff was able to induce him to dismiss Colonel Picquart, 
who had discovered Fsterhazy’s crime. At the same time, a coun- 
terfeit letter from the Italian military attaché to the German 
military attaché was sent to the Ministry. In it, Colonel Paniz- 
zardi recommended Colonel von Schwarzkoppen never to speak 
of their relations to the Jew Dreyfus. This letter was the produc- 
tion of a counterfeiter in the pay of Colonel Henry. The minis- 
ter believed it to be genuine. 

Colonel Picquart had no sooner left Paris, than the secret ser- 
vice of the War Department seized his mail. In one of the let- 
ters someone called “the demi-god” is mentioned. This meant 
Commandant Lallemand, who was known by this nickname in 
the society of the Countess de Comminges. Henry thought it re- 
ferred to a chief of the “syndicate,” some influential personage 
who co-operated with Colonel Picquart in bringing about a re- 
vision of the Dreyfus case. He immediately had another letter 
fabricated, which he signed with the name of “Speranza,” and 
which ran thus: “Your sudden departure has thrown us all into 
confusion, the work is compromised; speak and the demi-god will 
act.” (December 15, 1896). This letter, which was seized in the 
post office, was shown to the Minister as a proof of Colonel Pic- 
quart’s intrigues; it was not sent to the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed, who would have immediately discovered the fraud. 

. But du Paty and Henry were not to be relieved long from the 
fear of revision. In the month of October, 1897, they discovered 
that Scheurer-Kestner, a Republican Senator, had independently 
acquired proof of Captain Dreyfus’ innocence, and that he was 
going to speak and act in behalf of the unhappy prisoner. Im- 
mediately the uneasy du Paty and Henry resumed operations. 
‘Lheir first care was to warn Commandant Walsin-Esterhazy, the 
real traitor. The latter, beside himself, rushed into the office of 
the German military attaché, and implored that officer to save him. 
“Tt will be enough,” he said, “if you go to Mme. Dreyfus and state 
that her husband is guilty.” The Prussian colonel answered: 
“Are you mad, Commandant?” 

The infamous assistance which the traitor could not obtain 
from Colonel von Schwarzkoppen, was given him with increasing 
audacity by du Paty and Henry. When Esterhazy wanted to flee, 
du Paty and Henry detained him. Flight would mean confes- 
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sion, and, consequently, a revision of the Dreyfus case, a breaking 
down of the principal work of the general staff, a discovery of 
their lies and forgeries. In order to allay Esterhazy’s fears, du 
Paty, with Henry’s assistance, took out one of the secret exhibits 
of the Dreyfus case from the iron safe of the War Department, 
and handed it to the traitor, that he might use it to exonerate 
himself. Du Paty related to him all he knew of Colonel Pic- 
quart’s investigation. Esterhazy worked it up into a tale full of 
odious falsehoods and slanders of all sorts, which the Croix news- 
paper refused to publish, and which he caused to appear in his 
friend Drumont’s paper with the signature of “Dixi.” In it he 
related that he had been warned, not, to be sure, by du Paty and 
Henry, but by a veiled woman. 

In the next place du Paty and Henry tried both to intimidate 
and to compromise Colonel Picquart. On the tenth of Novem- 
ber, when as yet Esterhazy’s name had not been publicly men- 
tioned, du Paty instructed Esterhazy and a woman, named Pays, 
the traitor’s mistress, to send Colonel Picquart a dispatch worded 
as follows: “Arrest demi-god, everything is discovered, affair seri- 
ous.” He believed or pretended to believe that “demi-god” 
(Commandant Lallemand) was Scheurer-Kestner. This telegram 
was also signed “Speranza.” 

As Esterhazy and the Pays woman had incorrectly addressed 
the despatch, sending it to Tunis, when Colonel Picquart was else- 
where, du Paty committed another forgery the same day. He 
telegraphed to the Colonel: “They have proof that the petit bleu 
was fabricated by Georges.” The petit blew is the document which 
had revealed Esterhazy’s treason to Colonel Georges Picquart. 
The forger was already trying to spread the belief that this docu- 
ment was forged. He had signed the despatch with the name of 
Blanche, which is that of the Countess de Comminges. Made- 
moiselle de Comminges was a friend of Colonel Picquart. 

These forgeries had for their object to make the Minister of 
War believe that Colonel Picquart was the leader of an infernal 
plot. The forgers caused the Libre Parole, one of the newspapers 
devoted to them, to relate that Colonel Picquart had received in 
Tunis some very compromising despatches from Scheurer-Kest- 
ner. These were the ones which they themselves had sent. 

Colonel Picquart thwarted this villainy by immediately de- 
nouncing these despatches to the Minister of War. The Minister 
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set on foot an investigation which proved fruitless, doubtless be- 
cause he did not care to know the truth. 

On November 15, 1897, Matthieu Dreyfus denounced Ester- 
hazy as the author of the bordereau in a letter to General Villet. 
During the whole time of the Esterhazy trial, which followed 
Matthieu Dreyfus’ accusation, Henry and du Paty de Clam did 
not cease advising and guiding the traitor in his defence. General 
de Pellieux, in conducting the trial, directed all his efforts against 
Colonel Picquart, who was guilty of having discovered the real 
traitor and of having denounced him to his chiefs. 

At the same time the whole reactionary, clerical and Anti- 
Semitic, as well as an important part of the Socialist press, particu- 
larly Rochefort’s Intransigeant, carried on a violent campaign 
against the courageous men who had undertaken the movement 
in favor of revision, and especially the scholars and men of letters, 
Duclaux, Grimaux, Paul Meyer, Anatole France and the “intel- 
lectuals.” The Figaro published abominable letters which Ester- 
hazy had addressed to Mile. de Boulancy, in which he expresses 
his ardent desire to see Paris burnt and a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen massacred. 

Minister Meline, dominated by the clerical party, likewise 
fought against revision in the Chamber of Deputies and in the 
Senate, as well as in the papers that were at his disposal. 

By the advice of General de Pellieux, Esterhazy demanded a 
tral before a council of war. He was certain of being acquitted. 


And the council of war, presided over by General de Luxer, 
did in fact acquit this knave. 


III. 


When matters had reached this point, Zola addressed to the 
President of the Republic an eloquent letter, in which he accused 
the general staff of complicity with Esterhazy. The Government 
prosecuted him before the Court of Assizes of the Seine. 

This trial enabled the friends of truth and justice to shed 
some light on the mysterious sides of this horrible affair. Colonel 
Picquart related how he had discovered Esterhazy’s crime. The 
monstrous illegality of condemning Dreyfus on the evidence of 
secret papers was likewise shown by the silence of Mercier, the 
former Minister of War, who did not dare to contradict the formal 
statement of Counsel Demange. 


‘ 
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Notwithstanding Labori’s eloquent pleading, Zola was sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment. But the Court of Cassation 
annulled this judgment on technical grounds. Some time after, 
Zola was again brought before the Court of Assizes of Versailles 
on account of his letter to Felix Faure. But, being certain that 
the witnesses would not be able to speak freely on the subject of 
the Dreyfus case, he allowed himself to be condemned by default, 
and exiled himself temporarily by going to England. 

Persecutions were next organized by the Government, against 
all the defenders of justice. Colonel Picquart was driven from 
the army; the great scholar, Grimaux, a professor in the Ecole 
Polytechnique, was dismissed; and I was deprived of my grade as 
captain in the territorial army for an article in the S/éele. 

The revisionist journals, however, did not allow themselves to 
be intimidated, but continued the campaign with energy. 

The general election had taken place in May. The new 
Chamber was as violently opposed to revision as the old one. The 
radical Ministry, presided over by M. Brisson, continued M. Me- 
line’s policy. Cavaignac, the Minister of War, then resolved to 
close the Dreyfus incident by a great speech, which he made in 
the Chamber of Deputies on July 7, 1898. He there not only de- 
clared Dreyfus to be guilty, as General Billot and M. Meline had 
done, but undertook to prove it. He based his argument, on the 
one hand, on the pretended confession by Dreyfus to Captain 
Lebrun-Renault, and, on the other hand, on a large number of 
documents, from which he selected three for the inspection of 
the Chamber. Of these three papers, two do not apply to Drey- 
fus. They relate to the civilian spy “D. . .” The third had 
been forged by Colonel Henry. By an almost unanimous vote the 
Chamber ordered this speech to be placarded. 

In the meantime M. Bertulus, after a minute and complete 
investigation, had become convinced that the forgeries signed 
“Blanche” and “Speranza” had been committed for the purpose of 
injuring Colonel Picquart by Commandant Esterhazy, Madame 
Pays and M. du Paty de Clam, their accomplice. He consequently 
caused the arrest of Esterhazy and Madame Pays. M. Cavaignac 
immediately replied by arresting Colonel Picquart, whom he could 
not forgive for having answered his speech by sending a very re- 
spectful letter to the President of the Council and offering to 
prove before any competent tribunal that the paper read by M. 
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Cavaignac from the platform was a forgery. Colonel Picquart 
was prosecuted for having communicated to his friend, M. Le- 
blois, secret documents concerning the Dreyfus affair—which was 
untrue; and—which was true—for having asked his advice on 
comparatively unimportant matters concerning his service. 
Colonel Picquart was, therefore, taken to the Prison de la 
Santé, as were also Esterhazy and Madame Pays. But he was 
destined to stay there longer than they. The power of the Gov- 
ernment made itself felt, as Esterhazy said, for he and his mistress 
were set at liberty. The Court of Appeals did not ratify the order 
issued by M. Bertulus for bringing Esterhazy, Madame Pays and 
M. du Paty de Clam before the Court of Assizes. Colonel Pic- 
quart complained against this decree before the Court of Cassa- 
tion. The judges of this supreme tribunal very sharply criticised 
the decree of the Court of Appeals, but they had no power to set 
it aside. After a long private examination held by Judge Fabre, 
Colonel Picquart was remanded to the Correctional Court. 


if 


The revisionists seemed now to be in a rather bad plight, when 
a clap of thunder came out of a clear sky, and with it a flash of 
light fell upon the mysteries of the Dreyfus case. On August 
30th, Colonel Henry confessed that he had forged the paper 
which Colonel Picquart had declared to be a fabrication. On the 
thirty-first, he committed suicide. 

And so the witness who most gravely incriminated Dreyfus in 
the trial of 1894, the bitterest adversary of Colonel Picquart in 
the Zola trial, had committed a forgery in 1896 to prove Dreyfus 
guilty! But is that all he had done? And if he had been driven 
to it by necessity, must it not have been because sufficient evi- 
dence against Dreyfus did not exist, and because Colonel Pic- 
quart had been right? Public excitement increased still more, 
when it became known that General de Boisdeffre had offered his 
resignation and that it had been accepted. From that moment re- 
vision was inevitable. 

Notwithstanding Henry’s confession, however, M. Cavaignae 
remained convinced that Dreyfus was guilty. He preferred to re- 
sign from the Minisiry rather than undertake the revision with 
his colleagues. Geueral Zurlinden, the Governor of Paris, and a 
personal friend of President Felix Faure, offered his services then 
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to the President of the Council, that reparation might be made 
for the judicial error committed in 1894. At the first meeting of 
the Cabinet that he attended, he proposed to his colleagues meas- 
ures looking toward a return of Dreyfus to France. But he soon 
changed his tone. He opposed revision with all his might. 
Rather than consent to revision, he gave up his portfolio as Min- 
ister of War, and declared in a letter to M. Brisson that he re- 
signed because he was convinced of Dreyfus’ guilt. 

The revision of the trial was nevertheless imminent. Mme. 
Dreyfus had demanded it, and brought two new facts to the 
knowledge of the Keeper of the Seals: First, the disagreement be- 
tween the experts of 1894 who had recognized Dreyfus’ handwrit- 
ing in the bordereau, and those of 1898 who had found it to he 
the (traced) handwriting of Esterhazy ; and, secondly, Henry’s 
confession, which cast suspicion on his testimony in the Dreyfus 
trial. After consulting with an advisory board attached to the 
Chancellor's office, which was equally divided, the Keeper of the 
Seals brought Mme. Dreyfus’ demand officially before the Court 
of Cassation on the twenty-seventh of September. The revision 
was definitively pledged by M. Brisson, who acted then as a true 
and steadfast Republicen. 

To counteract this decisive step, and to weaken the effect of 
Nenry’s confession, the friends of Esterhazy made another at- 
tempt to disgrace Colonel Picquart. When the latter appeared 
before the Correctional Court, the substitute of the public prose- 
cutor saw that it was necessary to wait for the Court of Cassation 
to clear up the Dreyfus case, before Colonel Picquart’s conduct 
could be properly appreciated. He proposed, therefore, that 
Colonel Picquart’s trial be adjourned sine die. But General Zur- 
linden decided immediately that Colonlel Picquart must be 
brought before a military tribunal. 

He caused Picquart’s transfer from the Prison de la Santé to 
the Prison du Cherche-Midi The prisoner was accused not only 
of offences under the law against spies, but of forgery; 7. ¢., that he 
had forged the petit bleu to ruin Esterhazy. 


V 
The very day when the session of the Chambers was reopened, 
the Brisson Cabinet fell a victim to the vengeance of the Nation- 


alists, who were incensed against M. Brisson for having begun 
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the revision. But, if it was easy to overturn a Ministry, it was 
far less so to stop the work of the Court of Cassation. The most 
violent opponents, even, had to give up the attempt. In the three 
public hearings of the 27th, 28th and 29th of October, the Crim- 
inal Section, presided over by M. Loew, heard the report of Coun- 
sellor Bard, the address of Public Prosecutor Manau and that of 
M. Moruard, Mme. Dreyfus’ counsel. The court then declared 
that the appeal could be received, and it was decided that the 
court itself would proceed with the case. 

However, the new Ministry, presided over by Dupuy, was also 
very hostile to the work of justice. Felix Faure, the President of 
the Republic, supported their efforts by his own. When it be- 
came certain that the Criminal Section of the Court of Cassation 
was going to pronounce in favor of revision, Dupuy submitted a 
shameful bill to withdraw the case from this section, and bring 
it before the three sections of the Court of Cassation. This bill 
passed despite the brave resistance of the Senate. 

Meanwhile, Felix laure died suddenly. Revision lost its most 
cruel enemy. Loubet, the new President, is in favor of it. 

On the day of Felix Faure’s funeral the Nationalists tried to 
raise a riot. They were promptly arrested. 

The Figaro then rendered an immense service to the cause of 
justice. By means which will be known later, it succeeded in ob- 
taining the proceedings of the Criminal Section of the Court of 
Cassation and published them. They shed floods of light on this 
mysterious affair. The Figaro thus revealed the conspiracy of the 
general staff in the attempt to save Esterhazy. The famous secret 
file was laid bare: it contained no proof of any sort against Drey- 
fus. LEsterhazy confessed his relations with Schwarzkoppen, pre- 
tending that he was engaged in counter-espionage. 

The immense majority of the Republican party had now been 
converted to the cause of justice, by the unremitting campaign of 
the friends of truth. 

When these lines appear in print, revision of the Dreyfus case 
will have been ordered by the Court of Cassation. 


JosePpH REINACH. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE: ITS POSSIBLE 
PRACTICAL RESULTS. 


BY A ee AT THE HAGUE. 


E1cut months have elapsed since the appearance of the circu- 
lar of Count Muravieff, inviting governments to the discussion of 
measures for the securing of peace. The impression produced 
was so strong, every one was so struck by it, that for a long time 
no definite opinion was heard. Now the position has changed. 

At first general attention was attracted by the humanitarian 
side of the circular. The unsatisfactory state of existing inter- 
national relations had been recognized for centuries. Great think- 
ers and philosophers had tried to alleviate the evil; rulers and 
even conquerors had sympathized with them theoretically, but 
now for the first time the voice of a powerful monarch summoned 
them to the realization of the first step in the great enterprise. 
The friends of peace thrilled with joy. “Then the idea is not a 
dream,” they said, “it can be realized.” 

As usual, the enthusiasm went too far. No Utopian plan of 
immediate abolition of war was entertained by the Russian pro- 
posals. To diminish the present armaments, or even only to ar- 
rest their further increase; to remove as far as possible the useless 
cruelty of war; to facilitate the peaceful solution of any rising 
disputes—these were the ends desired. 

Circumstances promptly showed how prudent was this mod- 
eration. There is no need to discuss here whether universal peace 
and the abolition of war are possible or not, but even if they were, 
humanity at present is not ready for them. 

The humanitarian side of the circular soon lost the importance 
that was at first attached to it; and more than that, it became in 
many cases a weapon in the hands of the opponents of the under- 
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taking. Its secret enemies delighted in talking loudly about it, 
in the hope that the realization of the proposed measures would 
thus be lost in words. Its open enemies put forward the axiom 
that fighting is an element of human nature, that war could not 
be abolished, and to try to accomplish its abolition would be be- 
yond the sphere of practical politics or the functions of statesmen; 
it would be Utopia, the domain of dreams. So spake men of 
authority, whose opinion was of great weight. But “lout le 
monde a plus d’esprit que M. Voltaire,” and the public and the 
press did not blindly follow them. They recognized the diffi- 
culties of the enterprise and the impossibility of accomplishing 
much at one stroke, but persisted in appreciating the humani- 
tarian side of the Russian proposals, which is so captivating to all 
unprejudiced minds. In addition to this, they saw the practical 
side and understood that at least a part of the proposed measures 
not only could be fulfilled, but are absolutely necessary in the 
face of existing international relations. This sentiment brought 
about the opinion, expressed at first tentatively, but during the 
last months with full certainty, that the result of the conference 
can and ought to be the development of the principle of arbitra- 
tion in cases of international disputes. 

The arbitrating tribunals have also their enemies. Many see 
in them an attempt against the sacred right of man to fight. Ar- 
hitration, they say, cannot be taken seriously. ‘To its province 
belongs no question of national honor, or integrity of territory. 
Any dispute which might lead to war can never be submitted to a 
tribunal, and the questions which can be submitted to it are those 
in which a recourse to arms would never be necessary. To try to 
abolish war by means of arbitration is a Utopian idea to which 
no serious meaning can be attached. 

In order to discuss the practical problems of the conference, 
there is no need to refute such opinions. Without injuring its 
case one can even admit that they are perfectly sound. In con- 
sequence of the vastness of the armies of the great Powers and the 
perfection of modern weapons, war has become so serious a thing 
that recourse to it is only made on quite exceptional occasions. 
But international relations are not regulated only by such cases. 
Questions constantly arise of very great importance, though not 
involving the national honor or integrity of territory. They have 
arisen at all times, but they have never presented the gravity they 
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now do. There are two reasons for this. Formerly the questions 
were few, and were settled by a limited number of trained diplo- 
matists and statesmen. Now the course of the life of nations has 
completely changed; international intercourse becomes more and 
more frequent and complicated; disputes arise more often, and, in 
their settlement, the whole nation, so to say—as represented by 
Parliament, meetings, press and even enterprising private men— 
takes part. The quietude of Cabinet negotiations is replaced by 
the clamor of public discussions. Is that for good or evil? It is 
difficult to say. The defenders of the new order of things affirm 
that the people are the best protectors of their own interests. It 
may be so, but such discussion by the masses contributes without 
any doubt to the arousing of passions, impedes the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes, and causes a disturbance of friendly relations 
through what may have been at first only a paltry misunderstand- 
ing. Generally, it does not lead to war; but it usually unsettles 
for a long time the regular current of economical, commercial and 
political intercourse. Under unfavorable circumstances, the ex- 
citement can even turn a question of mere material interests into 
one of national honor, which will end in a recourse to arms. 

This side of public discussion is unavoidable, and the wisdom 
of statesmen must consist not in deploring the past, or in sterile 
attempts to return to it, but in grasping the new situation and 
satisfying its exigencies. The new state of international relations 
requires a new instrument to regulate it. Such an instrument 
must be a regularly constituted international tribunal. 

But, it might be replied, arbitrating tribunals already exist 
From 1815, there have been more than 130 cases submitted to 
them. Let them work as before; the Conference lias nothing to 
do here. 

The answer is easy, because all students of the question know 
the deficiencies of the present arbitrating tribunals. 

They are always freshly appointed for each individual case. 
When a misunderstanding arises, recourse to arbitration always 
presents the greatest difficulties, even after the efforts of diplo- 
macy to arrive at a settlement have been in vain. To many this 
method of arranging international disputes seems extraordinary 
and even humiliating. When at last arbitration is decided upon, 
the appointment of the tribunal and the working out in each ease 
of the mode of procedure occupy along period of time, sometimes 
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years, during which period the relations between the disputants 
hecome so strained, that even when a satisfactory agreement is 
arrived at, a return io the normal state of affairs comes slowly. 
In short, the present tribunals are a heavy, bulky mechanism very 
difficult to set to work. 

The arbitrators appointed for one single case are diverted from 
their usual occupations, and unavoidably consider the case sub- 
mitted to them as something temporary and casual, and devote te 
it only a part of their time. This leads to tardiness of procedure 
and protractions which prejudice even the principle of arbitration. 

The sense of justice is inherent in man, but impartiality is 
given to few; the development of it requires training and educa- 
tion of character. A private person deciding a case between a 
fellow countryman and a foreigner, is in most cases unable to 
discard national sympathies and inclines to the side of his com- 
patriot. A professional judge in any civilized country is above 
such inclinations, and without hesitation decides against his 
countryman if he be in the wrong. In the present arbitrating 
tribunals, impartiality is expected only of the presiding umpire; 
the members of the court, appointed by each side, are usually ad- 
vocates for their country. It would be difficult for them to be 
otherwise than partial. When an international dispute com- 
mences to agitate a country, the future possible arbitrators do not 
usually suspect what task awaits them; they take part in the agi- 
tation, and when appointed are already imbued with preconceived 
opinions, to rid themselves of which is always very difficult. One 
can say even more than that: not only is impartiality not ex- 
pected of the arbitrators, but there is little doubt that the public 
opinion of a nation would severely condemn its representative, 
whose decision would be contrary to the interests of his country. 

Very naturally, the above mentioned deficiencies, as well as 
some others of minor importance, lessen the authority of arbitra- 
tion and limit its application. 

The task of the Conference is to remove these deficiencies, and 
even if it accomplish nothing else, it will have done a great work. 
For that purpose it has to do away with the present casual charac- 
ter of the international tribunals. It is indispensable that the 
Powers should arrive at an agreement as to the institution of a 
permanent international court, to which, with the mutual consent 
of the two sides, the rising dispute could be referred. 
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This tribunal should be invested with the authority which 
ought to belong to an institution called upon to decide the dis- 
putes of nations. The members should be given a position iden- 
tical with that of the greatest state dignitaries, and be chosen 
from among men of the highest morals, character and learning, 
well known to their own country and to other nations. 

When once a permanent tribunal of such high authority exists, 
recourse to it will rapidly become a part of international morals; 
it will be quite natural to submit disputes to it which diplomacy 
is unable to settle. The false shame felt in referring to a tribunal 
will make way for a truer conception of things, and many cases in 
which prejudices are mistaken for national honor will be decided 
by the court. Only particularly important cases will form the 
exception. 

There will be no more protractions resulting from a new ap- 
pointment of a tribunal in each new case; rules of procedure will 
he established once for all, precedents and traditions will guide 
the court, no delays will take place in the hearing of the cases. 

As to impartiality, the court will be under more favorable con- 
ditions than is now the case. In any dispute the greater part of 
the members will not be influenced by national interests; all of 
them being conscious of the sanctity of their task, and, trained 
by constant exercise of judicial functions, they will not allow 
themselves to submit to the influence of political passions. 

It has been already mentioned that the permanent interna- 
tional tribunal would be referred to only by the mutual consent of 
the disputants. It is probably impossible at present for the 
Powers to arrive at a general agreement, binding them to have 
recourse to arbitration if only in certain classes of disputes. Such 
agreements between two countries have been made, but the oppo- 
nents of obligatory arbitrating tribunals see in them the limitation 
of the sovereign rights of States. This argument can hardly be 
considered sound: the limitation in this case is not greater than 
in that of any international treaty, voluntarily concluded. But 
once such an opinion is found to exist, it must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

But there is a second objection, which has a more secure 
foundation. To minor States obligatory arbitration will render 
possible, small judicial expenses only being risked, the raising of a 
number of claims which will conduce only to irritation, and will 
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aggravate the relations between States. The knowledge that ar- 
bitration can be refused and that then the claims would have to 
be supported by arms, would certainly prevent unfounded preten- 
sions being put forward. 

It is obvious that the permanent tribunal will not interfere 
with, but will facilitate, the conclusion of separate agreements be- 
tween States, defining the class of dispute in which reference to 
the projected permanent tribunal will be obligatory. 

The number of the members who shall constitute the tribunal 
is a very important matter. Will it consist of a limited number of 
judges, for instance, three or five, or will all the great Powers, and 
in some way the minor States, be represented? If governments 
could agree to nominate in rotation a limited number of members, 
that would be preferable. To insist upon the court always con- 
sisting of nominees of all the Powers would be a proof of mutual 
distrust. In such a court the interest of every participant would 
be represented, and, in consequence, there would be an involun- 
tary tendency for the judges to be converted into advocates for 
their own countries. The unavoidable result would be the forma- 
tion of political groups and combinations, which would have the 
worst possible influence on the authority of the tribunal. 

The constitution of the permanent tribunal will raise many 
other questions of minor importance. To solve them will be the 
task of the Conference. The requisite materials will not be want- 
ing. Numerous peace societies and their congresses, professors 
and men of science have dealt with everything concerning the 
functions and sphere of international courts. 

Once the tribunal is resorted to, the broadest jurisdiction can 
be given to it. Governments can refer their cases to it, upon the 
understanding beforehand that its decision must be submitted to. 
That will be ordinary arbitration. Reference can also be made to 
it with no such obligation: then the court will become a kind of 
adviser or mediator, whose decision may in some cases be disre- 
garded by the disputants. But such cases would be quite excep- 
tional, and probably very rare, especially when the court consoli- 
dates its authority. The moral power of international institutions 
and agreements is very great. A proof of it we saw even last 
year during the war between the United States and Spain, when 
both countries, although not parties to the convention concerning 
privateering, decided to be guided by its stipulations. 
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The court, especially in the beginning, will take cognizance 
principally of cases of secondary importance, but with the in- 
crease of its authority its sphere of action will broaden, and on 
exceptionally grave occasions the number of its members, by the 
mutual consent of the parties concerned, could be increased by 
the addition of competent persons; and even a Sovereign or Presi- 
dent of a Republic could be invited to assume the position of hon- 
orary umpire. Thus the permanent court, in accordance with 
circumstances, could, from a consulting body, rise to the im- 
portance of these solemn assemblies to which the decision of 
great international questions is confided. 

The permanent court could, in the course of time, also under- 
take and guide the codification of international law. This prob- 
lem is too vast and complicated to form part of the work of the Cons 
ference; it can only be dealt with by a permanent institution. 

All that has been said about the jurisdiction of the proposed 
court shows that it does not interfere. or come into collision with 
the present working of diplomatic relations; reference to the 
tribunal will take place only when diplomacy is unable to settle a 
dispute. To the province of diplomacy will also belong, as for- 
merly, the mediation of a neutral State, or States, to which in 
some cases, before or after war, disputants have recourse. This 
mediation occupies quite a separate sphere, and in consequence of 
the importance of the interests involved, and the prudence re- 
quired, is not subjected to any regulations. 

To arrive at an agreement binding the Powers to have recourse 
to mediation before the commencement of hostilities would prob- 
ably be impossible, the principal objection being, that the time 
necessary for mediation would be utilized by the unprepared side 
for completing its armaments. 

All that has been said above shows that the institution of a 
permanent tribunal is not a Utopia. In the past it did not exist 
because there was no need for it. But formerly there were also no 
international bureaus at Berne, dealing with the telegraph, postal 
arrangements, railways and literary property, because from the 
international point of view these spheres of life did not exist at 
all or were in an embryo state. They appeared when the circum- 
stances required them. The question of an international court is 
now in the same position. It is necessary, not for the definite 
abolition of war, but for the removing of irritating disputes, 
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which are so dangerous in view of the increasing frequency of in- 
ternational intercourse, and which, under unfavorable circum- 
stances, could even lead to useless wars. When the tribunal at- 
tains its full growth, decision by arms will remain only for ques- 
tions of real national honor, integrity of territory, or problems of 
such importance as the fate of decaying States or the change of 
the political status of whole continents. As an example of the 
latter could be quoted the last wars of Prussia with Austria and 
France, when the edifice of the Holy Roman Empire was replaced 
by the new German Empire. Such questions can scarcely be set- 
tled by a tribunal so long as the present conditions of life in the 
world are not radically changed. 

The importance that was attached to the idea of international 
tribunals in the Russian proposals shows that its realization ought 
to form the principal task of the Hague Conference, and that this 
problem should be its first consideration. 

At the Conference the Russian proposals will meet with many 
secret and open enemies. All of them will affirm that the ideas of 
the Czar are sublime, but that they are an Utopia of which human- 
ity does not merit the realization. These tactics will become im- 
possible if the work of the Conference is begun by discussing the 
creation of an international arbitrating tribunal, and by placing 
this problem, not on the humanitarian ground of abolishing war, 
but on the practical one of aiming to satisfy the actual, urgent 
necessity of improving international relations. In this case the 
opponents will be expected to bring forward other arguments, 
and there are none. 

The solution of this principal question will facilitate the hu- 
manizing of war. The results of the Geneva and Brussels con- 
ferences are known, as well as the objections to extending the 
application of their stipulations; but the time has come to take a 
further step in the direction of their aims. 

When satisfactory results on the two parts of the Russian pro- 
posals are reached, the atmosphere at the Hague will be cleared, 
and the ideas regarding what is Utopian, and what a practical 
measure, will undergo a complete change. Then the discussion 
concerning the reduction of armaments, or at least, the arresting 
of their progress, if only for a certain period of years, will not look 
20 impossible of success as it seems now. 

Tre Hace, May, 1899. 
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FLORENCE, COLORADO. 


IS IT TO BE THE FUTURE GREAT CITY OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN? 


One of the great difficulties of the New World has been, and still is, the finding of the rig 
place to build cities. Long time and enormous expense have been involved in this seemin 
easy problem. Two prominent conditions predominate—the difficulty of finding the right pla 
and, when found, the impossibility of changing it. 

For two hundred and fifty years, up and down, down and up the Atlantic coast surged t 
conflicting interests that were vainly seeking a place for the commercial center of Ameri 
Cities great and small contended for supremacy; States joined in the fray, and even sections 
the whole country were involved in the conflict. This “Savage war of Peace’ was a gra 
fight and continued with unabated fury until the full force of ‘“‘Nature’s Place” finally turn 
the scale. The magnitude of the result is equal to the extent of the struggle, and stagg 
even the imagination. There is no other Greater New York. 

Next, along the shores of the Great Lakes the struggle was renewed; not so long, but j 
as fierce and equally instructive. For more than one hundred years prosperous cities and tow 
were springing up, many of them with apparent certainty of being the one Great Inla 
Metropolis of the Country that all realized must eventually come, wholly unconscious of t 
workings of a natural law that would finally change the whole situation—that, while strivi 
growing, expanding and exulting in their strength, a ‘“‘White man’s cabin” had not yet be 
built on the spot where the final victory would be won. Not until a little town on the win 
side of one of the Great Lakes, surrounded with only prairie and water, began growing, kept 
growing and began asserting its importance, was any attention given to this new aspirant f 
the great prize, and then its pretensions were only met by doubt and ridicule. But there ca 
a day when this city sprang as if by magic in tenfold greatness and grandeur from its burni 
ruins. Then was realized that the right place was found, “‘Nature’s Way” again asserted its 
and dazzled the world with its ONE Great Chicago. 

Along the great river is another line where this never-ending search and struggle go 
on. The range, however, is so vast that there is less tendency to centralization at any o 
particular point. But where mountains and plains meet—along the eastern base of the ““Migh 
Rockies’—the conditions change. The possible chances are not numerous and few locatio 
meet all the requirements of a great city. So here is activity. The battle of the mistakes is bei 
fought over again. While many of the growing cities claim they are in the right place, 
have their doubts, all are conscious of lacking something—a fear that Chicago’s history m 
be repeated somewhere along the Rocky Mountains haunts them and a strange coincidence 
that for a thousand miles up or down the Range, every aspiring town or city has heard 
Florence, Colorado, and shudders a little when its name is mentioned. This fact—whisper 
only in secret and stoutly denied in the open, is nevertheless, the one Ghost that will not dow 

That Florence, with its temperate climate, its abundant and never-failing water supply; i 
inexhaustible coal, oil and natural gas; its building material so abundant that it is hard 
noticed, backed on the west by the nation’s great treasure house with its hardly touched rich 
and before it the garden of the world, holds and combines in unlimited abundance all the el 
ments of future greatness, cannot be denied. If past experience counts for anything, and rig 
conclusions have been drawn from its teachings, it is clear that Florence is another natur 
place for a city. 

Little wonder then, that when panics swept the country here values did not shrink, th 
when great railroad systems were crashing Florence was building a railroad into the gre 
gold field of Cripple Creek; that here shone the first returning gleam of prosperity, that f 
years every important enterprise in the State has in some way been connected with Florenc 
that now more new railroads, street railways and public improvements are under consider 
tion here than elsewhere in the State. 

Now, to a consideration of the soundness of this reasoning, to a study of the conditio 
and an examination of the facts, we invite an intelligent public. 

THE FLORENCE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

P. S. ROSEBERRY, President. 

JAS. P. H. CALLAHAN, Secretary. 
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ABOUT THE CLIMATE OF CANON CITY, COLORADO, 


ABOUT THE CLIMATE OF CANON CITY, COLORADO. 


Authorities generally agree that most cases of Phthisis do best in high altitudes. A large 
mber of the sanatoria for the treatment of Phthisis are located far above sea level. The 
‘ge number of patients sent yearly to Colorado is evidence that this view is accepted by a 
ajority of the profession in the Eastern states. 

Dr. Solly, of Colorado Springs, in his excellent work on ‘Medical Climatology,’ has shown 
m the results in a large number of cases that in all stages of the disease 18 per cent. more 
ses are cured in highland climates than in lowland; while in the second and third stages 63 per 
it. are cured in high to 28 per cent. in lowland climates. The effects of high altitudes, as has 
*n proven by a number of experiments, the increase in the number of red blood corpuscles, 
pmoglobin and the power of absorbing oxygen, the increased lung expansion and the physio- 
rical enlargement of the heart, are all indicated in the treatment of all wasting diseases of 
ich Consumption is essentially one. 

Owing to the topography of the state there is a great difference in the climate of different 
hces which may not be widely separated. The altitude, its location with regard to mountains 
hich may protect it, may make the climate of one town radically different from that of another 
ich may be but a few miles away from it. 

The purpose of this article is to call the attention of the reader to the climate of Cajon 
y, Colorado, as meeting all the requirements in the treatment of wasting diseases and par- 

Bularly of tuberculosis to a greater degree than that of any other place now known, and as a 
ce of residence during the whole year for sick and well. 

Cafion City: Popoulation 6,000, altitude 5,363 feet, is situated in a broad fertile valley—a 
tural amphitheatre from five to ten miles in diameter, with walls of mountains on three sides 
d open to the east, and presents an almost ideal location for a sanatorium. 

The town is the third oldest in the state and has water works, sewers and electric light and 
ver plants. Its people, largely recruited from the eastern states, are of a high order both 
ellectually and morally. The town is famed among western towns for its beautiful, shaded 
reets. There are churches of nine denominations and schools second to none in the state. A 
be library of over 3,000 volumes is maintained by a Ladies’ Library Association. 

The valley is divided into small farms or “ranches” of from two to ten acres on which are 
sed by irrigation fruits and berries whose flavor and general excellence are equalled by those 
no other locality. 

There are hot and cold effervescent Mineral Springs containing sodium chloride and the car- 

ates of soda, lime and magnesium, with traces of iron and lithia. 

The cost of living is moderate and the hotels, boarding houses, and ranches where an occa- 
nal tourist is taken in, are good. Fruits and vegetables of prime excellence are grown at 
me and are cheap. 

Picnics to the many cafions and mountains are pleasant and popular every month in the year 
d one might picnic every week in the year and not go to the same place twice. The entrance 
the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas and the Royal Gorge are but one mile from town, and the 
ler caflons, streams and mountains are a source of continual delight to the amateur photog- 
yher, while the botanist and geologist can never exhaust the wonders of flowers and rocks. 

The sanitation of the city is excellent, the resident death rate for 1897 being but a fraction 
sr six per thousand. Sunstrokes are unknown and the plasmodium malaria has never found 
out. Tuberculosis is practically unknown. 

From the annual report of the Weather Bureau for 1897 we find the annual mean tempera- 
e is 53° F., which is about the same as that of Asheville, N. C.; is about 1° higher than that 
Las Vegas, N. M., and is 6.2° higher than that of Colorado Springs. 

The mean monthly temperature of Cafion City for 1897 is here given: 


The monthly mean for December was the highest in the state in that month. 
Although no photographic record of the actual hours of sunshine is kept, an idea of the 
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amount may be gained by a comparison of figures taken from the report. Denver repor 
cloudy days, Colorado Springs 81, Cafion City 20, or less than one-fourth of the other two. 

The prevailing wind is from the west, and as the town is protected on that side by a 
wall of mountains the wind movement is not great and high winds are comparatively rare. 

The normal precipitation is 12 inches; that of 1897 was 11.13 inches. Of this 7.91 incheg 
during the six warm months between March and October, leaving 3.22 inches which fell d 
the six winter months. The precipitation at Asheville, N. C., is about 35 inches, and durin 
six winter months more than five times as much rain falls there as does in Cajfion City d 
the same time. 

The total snow fall last year was 14 inches. At Colorado Springs it was 32.8 inches; at 
ver 59.2 inches. Snow rarely lies on the ground longer than forty-eight hours. 

The average winter day is one of clear, bright sunshine, the air crisp, dry and bracing 
so warm that an open-air life is comportable and pleasant. The number of cloudy days in 
ber, 97, was four, in November one, in December two, in January, ‘98, two, in February tw 
March two. Contrast these figures with the reports from eastern cities. As an example, 
January, 1898, Boston, 13 cloudy days, 56 per cent. of possible sunshine during the m«¢ 
Chicago, 10 cloudy days, 48 per cent. of sunshine. St. Louis, 13 cloudy days, 54 per cent. of 
shine. New York, 10 cloudy days, 45 per cent. of sunshine. 

How much greater chance a pulmonary invalid has in the high dry air with at least one 
more of sunshine every month than at home! 

In sending patients to Colorado a comparison is invited of the climate of Cafion City 
that of other towns in the state, and it is believed that in the elements which go to makéd 
health this climate will be found to be especially favorable. 

Any information as to resources, special climatic features, or on any subject, will be c 
fully furnished by the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Few cities in Colorado equal Cafion City in natural advantages, and none has so favor 
a location. The city is situated on the main line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
and on the north side of the Arkansas River, which forms the boundary line between Cz 
City and the Town of South Cafion; and is also the terminus of the Cafion City branch o 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad from Pueblo, forty miles east; and the constantl 
creasing necessity for a direct rail connection with the famous Cripple Creek Mining District, 
than thirty miles distant, practically assures the building of a railroad to those wonderful 
producing camps in the near future; in fact, itis probable that its construction will be c¢ 
menced before this reaches our readers, and upon the completion of said line Cafion City will 
come the residence city for the Cripple Creek Mining District. This favored spot is destine 
continue as one of the greatest all-fruit-growing sections of Colorado. Horticulture has 
many years been a permanent industry and a source of large revenue, and its possibilities 
even beyond the realization of the most of the present residents, as the facts are surprisin 
them and almost incredible to others. What the city needs specially at present is manufa 
ing enterprises, as they produce the famous Cafion City coal and have an abundance of w 
and unlimited electric power. 


CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO. 


Going westward across the “Great American Desert,’”’ the traveler sees at last, rising 
tween him and the sunset the cloud-capped summit of Pike’s Peak. Could he climb dire 
to this mountain’s top, keeping his face still towards the West, he would see, spread almos 
his feet, evidences of human activity such as must startle the shade of Zebulon if it ever we 
about his lofty hill. If his first glimpse be by daylight, the smoke of steam-engines would nm 
Where trains are rushing to the busy mining districts and the points at which the rich ores 
dragged from their long-time hiding places to the light of day and made to yield themselves 
the uses of man. If by night, the sparkling brightness of thousands of electric lights w« 
mark where the work is still going on and where the fifty thousand people of the Cripple Cr 
Mining District have their homes. 

The “district,” the southern portion of newly created Teller County, covers a gross area 
about 150 square miles. About 60 miles of this may be counted as its prospecting and mir 
area, and the productive area so far as developed at the present time is about fifteen sq 
miles in extent, three miles east and west by five miles from north to south, with its g 
graphical center about nine miles Southwest from the summit of Pike’s Peak, the mecca of 
sold hunters of 1859. Rich bodies of ore have lately been opened up outside these narrow li 
and the productive area is rapidly extending its boundaries in all directions. 
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CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO. 


rom the base of “the Peak” the district extends in broad, sweeping villages, round-topped, 
sy hills, and picturesque caflons and gorges Southerly and Westerly, an ideal field for 
ig operations. Easterly, beyond “the Peak,’’ are Colorado Springs and Manitou, and 
erly toward the misty mountains of the Sangre de Cristo lie Florence and Cafion City, all 
30 miles in air line distance away from the camp. 
he elevation of the district varies from 8,500 feet to about 11,000 feet above sea level, and 
ll the years from 1859 to 1591 no man saw its beauties save an occasional hunter of game 
bid and the cowboy herding cattle about Cow Mountain, Calf Mountain, Bull Hill and Little 
But in 1891 a change came; in that year some 10,000 ounces of gold were dug from the 
d; in 1892, 30,000 ounces; in 1893, 100,000 ounces; in 1894, 162,500 ounces; in 1895, 348,500 ounces; 
96, 455,000 ounces; in 1897, about 600,000 ounces; in 1898, 800,000 ounces, and, startling as these 
*s are, there is reason to believe the present year, 1899, will show a yield of 1,000,000 ounces 
ure gold worth in the markets of the world $20,000,000. The fabled Pactolus was but a 
and muddy creek as compared with this stream of solid gold that flows from Colorado's 
tains out across the great plains to the cities of the East and even to the homes across 
ea. 
ifty thousand people now live here, and here they find their opportunities for activity and 
th. Scattered all over the hills and through the valleys are the miners’ homes, and here 
grown up in eight short years cities which are a marvel even to the experienced eyes of 
mvandering argonauts who from Georgia to Vancouver, in California, Australia and Alaska, 
sought the golden fleece and have seen the marvellous energy of the American pioneers 
f all through the west the cities that have risen almost in a night. 
‘ripple Creek, with 20,000 people, and Victor, with 10,000, are the principal business centers; 
Anaconda, Elkton, Goldfield, Independence and Gillett are all thriving towns, and, perched 
1e top of Bull Hill, nearly 11,000 feet above the sea, Altmen, right in the heart of “the 
p,”’ claims the distinction of being the highest incorporated town in the world. 
‘rom Cripple Creek to Victor a thoroughly equipped electric railroad passes up ‘Poverty 
h,”’ over “Gold Hill,” along the western slope of ‘Bull Hill,”’ and past the gentle declivities 
Battle Mountain,” a triumph of engineering skill and a striking and imposing monument 
he wisdom that foresaw its need and the energy that constructed it. 
‘ripple Creek is essentially ‘a mining camp.’ But comfortable and happy homes are here; 
ches are everywhere in evidence; strong banking institutions carry on business with the 
nest distant financial centers; all about are commodious and well appointed school- 
ies, where, under the guidance of 75 educated teachers, over 4,000 children find the training 
F makes for best American citizenship. 
[he enthusiastic residents of the district are accustomed to speak of its as “‘the Greatest 
Camp on Earth,” and this appellation sometimes excites a smile on the face of the listener, 
cially if he be a stranger. Let the stranger, however, visit the mines of the district; let 
study the figures of gold production from this limited area; let him reflect that the mining 
ry of the camp covers a period of less than eight years; let him know that no area of 
il extent has ever produced in a singe year so much as was here produced in 1898; and 
the gold production of the great State of California for 1898 was $15,000,000, against $16,- 
00 here. Let him see how the productive area is widening, that new “strikes” are every week 
g made in parts of the district heretofore considered ‘outside the belt,’”’ and his smile of 
‘ation will become a smile of sympathy and appreciation. 
In eight years, with no fictitious ‘“‘boom” at any time, developed entirely by use of local capi- 
a cattle range has been transformed into a field of business activity in all directions, rail- 
s have been built, fine hotels and substantial business blocks have been erected. Wide- 
ke men and cultivated and attractive women are all about; good order and quiet every- 
re prevail; and if these people are proud of their achievements and of the existing condi- 
s, their pride is to some extent justifiable. An ideal summer climate; a winter without in- 
xe cold or heavy snow-fall; all conditions indeed tend to make life less hard than in ordinary 
ing centers. No more magnificent scenery exists anywhere than about this district, and not 
least of its attractions is the fact that a single night in a sleeping-car or seven hours of 
ghtful daylight travel suffices to take one from Denver right into the heart of “the Greatest 


1 Camp on Earth.” 


ad UM MENTS. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


It has been a very common remark among people who have to pay attention to such tj 
since the appearance of the May number of The North American Review what a capital 
ber it is. It may almost be said that there is not an article in it which is not “stril 
It may quite safely and certainly be said that such an aggregation of articles that are ‘ 
ing,’”’ whether by their intrinsical importance, by the standing of the writers with refere 
their subjects, or by their timeliness, has very seldom been brought together in an Amd@ 
magazine. 

Attention is called to the quality of the number by the fact that it bears the name of 4 
editor and by the fact that it contains a brief history of The Review, which is by muc 
oldest and has upon the whole been much the most important of American literary pe 
cals. Every reading American has or ought to have some desire that a magazine of so 
trious a tradition should be true to it. And then there is a practical business question. Th 
view continues to charge half a dollar for itself. When it was founded, and for two ge 
tions afterward, half a dollar went further than it does now in a great many things, but 
not go nearly so far in the purchase of printed matter, particularly of periodical printed 
ter. It will be interesting to see whether The North American can continue to sustain 
against the competition of cheaper and cheapest monthlies, laden with illustrations as w 
with advertisements. Evidently it cannot unless there is a considerable constituency 
finds it “good value” at the higher price. 

That is the business of the editor. We observe that the new editor, Mr. Harvey, b 
giving the remarkable “line’’ of articles of which we have spoken, and among which th 
little or no “padding,” has also, by giving more and better paper, made The Review evic 
and palpably a more expensive article than its cheaper competitors. He has shown his 
that there is a scholarly and serious public large enough to sustain The Review at a price I 
than that of the ordinary monthlies. And he makes at least an impressive promise of p 
his faith by his works.—New York Times. 


The advent of George B. M. Harvey to the editorial management of The North Amé 
Review gives assurance of his purpose to conduct the Review on broad lines. Not only 
list of contributors to the May number a notable one, but the topics discussed are importa 
timely. Here is a pulpit worth entering for the important men of our time.—Springfield Re 
can. 


With the May number George B. M. Harvey assumes editorial charge of The North 
can Review. The issue gives evidence that this veteran monthly does not propose to rest 
past achievements, but has plans for the future which will more than ever make it a rep 
tative American publication. The number of pages has been increased and there are c 
other evidences of energy and push in the management.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A special interest attaches to The North American Review for May, as being the first 
of that magazine under the management of its new editor, and the diversity and interest 
contents promise well for the future.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

Seldom, if ever, has a more varied and attractive table of contents been offered the r 
of The North American Review than that contained in the number for May. The co 
illustrates the purpose of the new editor to conduct The Review on the lines of its highes 
best traditions.—Jersey City News. 


The May North American Review shows the “new blood” in vigorous quality and ab 
ing quantity. The corps of writers is one of remarkable strength, and places the North 
ican Review at the very first in the front rank of the monthlies which devote their atte 
to the serious and significant things of life-——Brooklyn Standard Union. 


The North American Review for May comes out under the direction of a new editor 
in this first number demonstrates his knowledge of what constitutes work worthy of a 
zine with the Review's reputation.—Troy Record. 


One glance at the list of contributors to The North American Review for May is suff 
to convince the reader that this is an extraordinary number of a high-class periodical. 
cago Times-Herald. 
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he North American Review under its new control has changed not so much as to its cloth- 
s in its body. It seems better fed, more robust, and to share in a renaissance of prosper- 
Its leaves are broader and there are more of them. Its contributors write not more 
hily but with more of authority. They are men (and one woman) who know whereof they 
Nobody is better qualified to write a history of our war with Spain, for example, than 
Dmmanding general of the army. None can better explain the difference between the “open 
| and the “sphere of influence’ policies which have to do with the inevitable partition of 
| than Rear-Admiral Lord Beresford, who has just returned from a visit there to inform 
iif on the possibilities of the Orient. The subject of the division in the Church of England 
the attitude of the non-conformists in relation thereto, could not be treated by any Eng- 
Jergyman for whose opinions Americans have more respect than Ian Maclaren. None can 
1 who knows Speaker Reed and his tap-rooted intimacy with National affairs that he can 
* with profound knowledge of the difficulties in the way of building the Nicaragua Canal, 
if the exact state of information which has been laid before Congress respecting it. Who 
ter qualified to tell what Cuba and the Cubans need than Major-General Wood, who has 
‘administering to those needs for a half year or more? Whose dictum respecting the poetry 
+ present is superior to W. D. Howells? And so on through the list. The subjects are 
which are uppermost in men’s minds, and the writers are those who from official or other 
tunities have clearer visions than those who stand in the lobby taking peeps now and then 
E>thers’ shoulders at the stage of action. The only unsigned article in the number is on 
Work of the Joint High Commission,” by “A Canadian Liberal,’”’ and we shrewdly suspect 
the writer was very close to being a commissioner himself. Surprising frankness animates 
Poni’s account of how he has telegraphed without wires, and quite as surprising is the con- 
Min of a former Spanish Minister of War that he considers the reverses of his country de- 
i and a blessing.—Newark Daily Advertiser. 
nder its new management The North American Review has been enlarged and vitalized 
talready it seems destined soon to regain the commanding position in the review field 
Mirly held by it. The May number is especially strong.—Scranton Tribune. 


tf enlarged page and broader margins are the first physical signs of change, while the at- 
qve and well varied contents show alert instinct and are in accord with the best traditions 
s famous review. Every article is an authoritative expression by a recognized master of 
ibject.—Philadelphia Press. 


‘ye number contains an interesting collection of reviews on subjects of contemporary pub- 
terest, contributed by authors who are best fitted to do them justice —Lakewood Times and 
‘al. 


ne North American Review is recognized as one of the leading high class magazines, and 

ad number shows evidence of even more than usual strength under its new management. 
ry Park Press. 


he North American Review, now in its eighty-fifth year, is evidently destined to attain a 
ligher degree of success under the direction of George B. M. Harvey. The May number 
‘ontains a historical sketch of the North American Review, with a list of its editors and 
Abutors, the latter including practically ali the great writers of the nineteenth century. 
» have been eighteen editors before Mr. Harvey, among them being numbered Richard 
Suna, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, John G. Palfrey, A. P. Peabody, James Russell Lowell, 
les Eliot Norton, Henry Adams, Henry Cabot Lodge, Allen Thorndike Rice and Lloyd 
», a list of strong names unequalled in the history of any other publication in America or 
he.—Buffalo Courier. 


*ith the May issue of this magazine The North American Review has passed from the 
rship of Gen. Lloyd Bryce and David A. Munro into possession of George B. M. Har- 
the new editor and publisher. A feature of the number is a resumé of the accomplish- 
s of the magazine from its first number, issued on May 1, 1815, under the editorship of 
hm Tudor. An appended list of editors and contributors since that time includes some of 
premost men of letters in the history of the United States. The table of contents for the 
ynt number indicates that the new management does not mean to lose any of the prestige 
has come to the magazine.—Chicago Record. 


»he North American Review for May has a remarkably notable list of writers on current 
" of interest, making this a red-letter issue.—Albany Argus. 


s contents indicate that the new editor will maintain the high plane upon which it has 
cto been conducted.—Pittsburg Times. 
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The Olympia 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS Set-Piaying Music BOX 


in the world use the 


changeable Tune-Disks. 


The Piano cannot produce 
the richness attained by the 
0efZ Olympia unless pl by six 


or eight hands, and then the 
layers must be experts, It 


8 superior to eve hmap make 
in tone and simplici nf of 
struction, The durabilty you'll 


years from now, 
er inferior makes would have 
been worn outand useless, Disks are easily changed—th 
practically indestructible, 
Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged wit 
notice if an Olympia is in the parlor—dancing, singing, in 
mental renderings—hymns and Church music, too, 
This Illustration shows Style 1V.—polished One 
inches high, Price, sucluding One 
Extra i 60 Cents each. Sent on receipt of price. 
On receipt of $48,60 ($3.60 being fo 
Sent on Trial extra tune-disks), we will send the 0 
pia on ten days’ trial. You can retu 
and get 4 if entirely Write 
, ( Otto ons, 48 Sherman Ave,, Jersey City, N, 
' and it long has been the mainstay of Or from Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers. 
l eading fessionals, It has great ny of Music Boxes 
depth of focus, unequalled covering power, 
, atest music is constantly being added, Insiston an OLYN 
and beautiful definition. Witha ‘“‘GOERZ” There is no “just as good,” . 
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you can do the very finest work. Your liberal education in words and their uses, 
edition of NEW WEBSTER DICTIONARY and VEST Pot 
camera should be equipped with one. For LIBRARY. Contains 45,800 woras, their meanings, synony 
sale by all dealers or write plurals, pronunciation, "It is the éssence of word knowle 
five books cum pressed into one ; shows you how to find the 


you want, how to use it, how to spell it, how to speak it, 
Cc. P. GOERZ tains also’ Gazetteer, Parlimentary Manual and Literary @ 


52 Union Square, East, New York Sent on receipt of 26 cents by 


F. G. OTTO & SONS, Sherman Aven 


The Excellence 
of 


SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and sim- 
plicity of the combination, but also to the 
care and skill with which it is manufactured 
by scientific processes known to the CALI- 
FORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, and we 
wish to impress upon all the importance of 
purchasing the true and original remedy. 
As the genuine Syrup of Figs is manufac- 
tured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, a knowledge of that fact 
will assist one in avoiding the worthless imitations manufactured by other parties. 
The high standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. with the medical 
profession, and the satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of Figs has given to 
millions of families, makes the name of the Company a guarantee of the excel- 
lence of its remedy. It is far in advance of all other laxatives, as it acts on the 
kidneys, liver and bowels without i:ritating or weakening them, and it does not 
gripe nor nauseate. In order to get its beneficial effects, please remember the 
name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. “NEW Yoek'N. v. 


For sale by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
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Mellin’s Food did our little son so much good that we 
are now giving it to our little daughter, who arrived but a 
few months ago. She, too, is thriving on Mellin’s Food 
and we consider it an ideal food for babies. 


Mr. and Mrs. CHAS, A. JACKSON, 
25 Hillside Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 


A baby kept at the highest standard of health will not 
have sickness or summer trouble. Mellin’s Food will 
keep your baby at the highest standard of health. 


A sample of Mellin’s Food on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHAS. F. BATES, 


215 WEST END AVENUE, 
Between 69th and 70th Sts, 


the grandest ever 


collection of Horses exhibited 
for sale in America. 


Sizes from 14.3 to 16.1 hands. 


100 HEAD 
On Show at all times. 
Prices and Quality to Suit All Purchasers, 


THOS.J.CONROY 


28 JOHN STREET, 


Fishing Tackle and Sporting 
Goods. 


PAs 


Special Tournament Golf Clubs. 


IMITATIONS O 


ARE DANGEROUS TO 


(Trade-mark Registered Nov. 24, 1896.) 


: 
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iw OXYOONOR 
= "VICTORY 
Co 
OXYDONOR APPLIED. 
The Original is made by the Discoverer and Inve 


Dr. H. SANCHE 


which is the ONLY SAFE INSTRUMENT. 

The Supreme Court, at Washing 
D, C., has decided in favor of Dr 
Sanche against imitators. We are o 
ating under the ONLY PATENTS 
have been granted on THIS PROC 
and THESE INSTRUMENTS. 


One Oxydonor will an entire family? in 
health, and will last a lifetime if taken care a 
170-page book of Directions with each Oxydonor, 


Hon. GEORGE F. DREW, 


Ex-Governor of Florida, writes from Jacksonville, 
March 4, 1899:— 

“The Oxy donor has twice cured me of Inflammatory R 
atism. and has given me slmost instant relief from attad 
La Grippe. My health has been better since I have usé 
Oxydonor than at any time since I arrived at manhood, 
am now seventy-two years old,” 


Prof. FLETCHER OSGOOD, 


of Chelsea, M under date of July 25th, 1898, writes; + 
“ Have found Dr, Sanche’s Oxydonor a highly usefu' 


@ ant in warding off attacks of illness, Under conditio 


extreme nervous strain it has the happy faculty of prod 
natural and wholesome sleep,” 


PRICE NOW $10 
for the Original Instrument which we sold, from 18 
1896, for $30 and $25, 


Further Information and Book, ‘‘Grateful Repd 
mailed FREE on request, 


Dr. H. SANCHE & COMPAN 


261 Pifth Aveaue, 57 State Street, 
New York City. Chicago, ll 


61 Pifth Street. Canadian Office : 
Detroit, Mich. 2268 St. Catherine 
Moatreal, P. 
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You Want to Buy a Bicycle Why 
Not Get a 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH 


Shest Grade of Construction 
Made of Best Material Obtainable 


Skilled Workmanship Throughout 


ELEGANT 


ENCIES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog. 


CYCLE WORKS 


KENOSHA, WIS. 


meng Playing Cards. 50 


DO YOU TRAVEL? 


Do you attend Races, Regattas, 
unts, or Athletic Games ? 
Do you sojourn at the Sea Side 
or Lake Side? 
Ni ths of the in ing h i 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


ee are the most practical aid to vision because they havea 
' Old Kind. Larger, Clearer, Sharper Field, Greater Stereo- 
P scopic Effect, are Smaller, Lighter, more Conven- ~ 
i ient, and Elegance itself in construction. 
Any Power from Opera to Marine Glass. Booklet Free. 
Bausch & Lomb-Zé wer, 
PEREO Binoculars. we Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


STEREO Binoculars, 8 Power. 
564 N. St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


4 Power. 6 Power 
State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
asth St. and Broadway, New York. 
325 Washington St., Boston. 
Photo Catalog on request. 


**20 year old favorites” 


Price 


Pierce Cushion Frame 


BICYCLES 


PREVENT EXCESSIVE VIBRATION 
WE FEEL THAT NOTHING MORE NEED BE Adding to the rider’s comfort and to the life o : 
the bicycle as well. This device has been 
Agencies Everywhere oughly tested by riders and found to be perfect 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. in every detail. 
Boyes. tow, York. Catalogue sent free to all applicants. 
London, Rag. The GEORGE N. PIERCE CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUPFALO 
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: Do You know 


HOW TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS? 


Do you wish to Know? 


Send 50 cents for one year’s subscription 
for the 


‘Amateur 
Pointer” 


For Amateur Photographers. 


NLY $2, BUT WORTH $5. 
MAKES PERFECT PICTURES 
3%x3% Inches. 
e Wiagara Camera Wo. 2. 


Covered with black grain Morocco. 


at and compact; carries three double plate holders : 

capacity of six dry plates; achromatic lens; 1899 Issued Monthly, Sample Copy 5 cents, 


OD 


natic sa‘et: shutter, arranged for time and instan- 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New York. 


45, 47, 49 E. Randolph Street, Chicago. 
57 years’ experience in this line of business, 


ncludes Camera, one double plate holder and 32- 
instruction book. 

ot found to be a bargain, and perfectly satisfactory, 
n it within ten days and we will refund your 


E NIAGARA CAMERA CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEAL, 


rhest and Most Attractive Land on the Jersey Coast. 


od Bathing, Macadamized and Gravelled Roads. "4 
ater, Sewerage, Gas, Electric Lights. 
st 18-Hole Golf Links on the Shore. 
If Hourly Trains and Boats via Sandy Hook to New York. a 
een Minutes by Trolley to Grau’s Summer Opera Performances at Ha: 
Pleasure Bay. | 
y desirable cottages and lots now for sale and cottages for rent at W 
reasonable rates. : y 
fair 
ATLANTIC COAST REALTY CoO., fe 


DEAL, N. J. 
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A.D. 899 BEAUTIFUL WORK, 
only the most skilled can 
perform it. A dozen words an hour is 


counted good progress. 
| ING ALi 
THE BEST FEATURES IN TYPEWRITER done on the S Typewriter. 
CONSTRUCTION. 20/0? AT AVY Anyone can use it. Fifty words a 
meeSMITH PREMIER SYRACUSE,N: minute, ordinary speed. 
“TYPEWRITER CO.) YOST WRITING MACHIN 
Co., New York, London 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with pricd 
etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any ho 
in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


Title to every machine guaranteed. 
1% Barclay Street, New_York, 
88 Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas Ci 


= 
s a FIVE STORES 128 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Leul 


* GOUT HE 


BLAIR’S PILLS tm 7\ 102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 


buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and 
Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1 wy ill Exch stock for selection, Ship for 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. ye 


ges. J 
Guaranteed first class, Dealers supplied. 52-page illus, ca 


AMBERG’S IMPERIAL LETTER FILE, 


Have you a Cabinet Letter File ? 

Is it large enough ? 

Is it satisfactory ? 

Wouldn’t you like something extra good for a change ? 
If you have a Cabinet of any make which you would like to excha 
for an Amberg Imperial (the finest letter file ever made), we will mak 
fair allowance for same in a trade. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
79 and 81 Duane St, NEW YORK. 74 and 73 Lake St., CHICA 
27, Little Britain, E.C.,, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Liqueurs 


“THE FIRST AND ONLY TRULY AMERICAN PRODUCTION,” 


Superior Tonic and Digestive Beverages, which combine the Delicious 
Taste and Aroma of Reterel Fruit. Popular as Dinner Liqueurs, and Un- 
qi d for Punches, ils, Sherbets, and as Culinary Assistants. | 


Prepaid, one dozen assorted Liqueurs, put up in our Good Luck Flasks, each flask 
holding two drinks. 


As a SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER, we will, on receipt of $2.0c, ship. tat | 


Write for Illustrated Booklet and Prices. 


EAGLE LIQUEUR DISTILLERIES, 
Rheinstrom Bros., Distillers and Exporters, Established 1876. 
930-901 Martin Street 949-960 East Front Street CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


DUIS ROSENTHOL, 
American Lead 
Pencil Zo., . . 


46 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
491-93 Broadway, 


iPROMOTES 


New York. 


21 Farrington Avenue, 
London, England. 


| 
| 


16 West 23d Street. 
CARBON PENCIL. 
& 


EUROPE 


. CAZE & SONS Estab. 
TOURIST ACENCY 1844 


R, H, Crunpen, Gen't Aer, 
ae Programmes, a'l Europe now ready—say where 
— Individual trips, Escorted parties, Round 
e » World Tourist Gazette, 100 pp. free, 118 Broadway, 
. ¥.; 220 Soath Clark St., Chicago; 201 Washington 8t., 
oston ; 14 South Broad St. , Philadelphia, 
! 


For writing on soft paper, sketching, 
draughting and heavy shading; makes a 
black and legible mark. Used by every 
railroad in the United States. For sale by 
all leading stationers through the United 
States. Should your dealer be unable to 
supply you, we would be pleased to send 
you one dozen for 50 cents, post paid. 
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Edison has 
perfected the 
Phonogray 


This is 
the 
Instrument 


THE EDISON ‘**CONCERT” PHONOGRA 
It perfectly ~~ oe the human voice—JUST AS LOUD—just as 
Clear—just as sweet, 
It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned brilliance and sat- 
ying intensity. 
Used with Edison Concert Records, its reproduction is free from all 
mechanical noises. Only the music or the voice is heard. 
It is strong and vibrant enough to fill the largest auditorium. It is 
smooth and broad enough for the parlor. 
The highest type of talkimg-machine ever before produced bears no 
k gn eee with the Edison Concert Phonograph. The price is $125. none eenume 
y addressing e Natio onogra, ew York, asking for 
Six other styles of Phonographs, including the Edison Gem, E&4 
d. price $7.50. 
No Fire, Absolutely Bafe. Send IN STICK OR PASTE 
octampe Sor Catalogue. lubricates a bicycle chain as ne other lubrican 
1g, TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO,. ST, JOSEPH wet Sample size of above sent free of charge, 
a JOSEPH DIXON CRUC.BLE CO., Jersey City, N 
ry 
JOSEPH GILLOTT?’ TEEL 
ed 


nd THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 
NUFIBERS 303, 404, 604 B. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and STUBS 1008, 1043, and others. 
Highest Awards, Paris Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 
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SAFEGUARDS 


the interests of its Policy- 
holders from the beginning to 
the end of their contracts, 


My 2888719642 \\ 
\uaBiLities 


\ 
(2$22998301% 


During the time premiums are 


paid, 
<— When death occurs, or 
\ When the policy matures by 
/! SURPLUS ( other conditions, or 
$58888947S In event of inability to continue 
N ‘payment of Premiums. 


Z eye 4 Policies may be secured at moderate cost, 
yr “A providing for Liberal Cash Loans and a share 
in profits i 
WROTE \ profits apportioned thereto. 


DURING 1898 to your means. Write 
OVER 
00 //, ° 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 
\, A) JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N.J. 


— \ N \ 
PRUDENTIAL _IOLDERS OVER 
, 
\ 


YEW YORK. 


NEW STYLES: 


E. FABER’S LEAD PENCILS. 


“ Stenographic ” No. 596. 


6 in Box, pointed both ends, with point 
protector. 


“ Editor” No. 6329. 
Extra large lead. 


E. FABER’S PEN-HOLDERS. 


Cork Tips, No. 97. 
Hard Rubber Tips, No. 272. 


Soft Rubber Tips, No: 88. 


FABER'S RUBBER ERASERS. 
*Kneaded Rubber,” No. 1224. 
Erases quickly and leaves paper clean. 


FABER'S RUBBER BANDS 
No climate affects them. 
Warranted to last at least 5 years. 


All Stationers Keep Them. 


Golf 


are equal to (we think “a 


better than) the im- 
ported. They are made 
by skilled Scotch 
workmen, and are per- 
fect in balance and 
quality. 


The Lakewood, $1.( 
S. D. & G. $1.50 


Every club fully guar- 
anteed. 

Everything else that 
the golf player needs 
—balls, bags, clothing, 
etc. Send for golf 
catalogue. 


Schoverling, Daly & 
302-304 Broadway, cor. Duane, a 
NEW YORK. 


Golf 


Wu. P. Atkin & Co., Printers, NEW YORE. 


Press oF WALBRIDGE & Company, New 
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LITTLE CIGARS. 
table oils. Boxes of 50 Mailed Post Paid upon receipt of 50c. 


9944 percent PURE L. MILLER & SONS, 643 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


‘OUR AIM ? 


THE FINEST! 


JOUALITY & FLAVOR UNENCELLED 
Pie 

Cu - | | 

FERRIS | 

Cocoé 
CHOCOLATES 


